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Twilight Hours 


T seemed impossible a week ago that the great issue 

would still be undecided seven days later. But the 
twilight of uneasy peace is fading very slowly and though 
the sky is dark we are not yet enveloped in war. Until the 
broadcast from Berlin on Thursday night of the terms of 
Germany’s “ offer” to Poland, there had been no outward 
sign of a break in the deadlock caused by Germany’s 
demand for Polish territory and the joint Anglo-French- 
Polish guarantees of armed resistance to any aggression. 
But though the face of things was unchanged, their sub- 
stance has been rapidly altering. 

The Russo-German treaty, for example, has lost its 
first shock effect and has been coolly analysed. No words 
are too severe for the duplicity which allowed the negotia- 
tions with London and Paris to advance to the very 
threshold of ultimate success, while all the time Russia was 
secretly preparing to grasp the aggressor’s hand. The fact 
that the treaty has not turned out so well for Berlin as the 
Nazis expected does not modify in the least the condemna- 
tion that the world has pronounced on the tactics of 
Moscow. 

Last week it was the tactical success of the Germans in 
securing the pact that was most visible—though even then 
the firmness of London, Paris and Warsaw was seen to 
have robbed it of much of its effect. This week the dis- 
er to German diplomacy have been more apparent. 

In Japan, Germany’s original anti-Comintern partner, the 
vernment has felt impelled to resign and has been suc- 
ceeded by one which, while not noticeably pro-British, is 
Certainly not pro-German. In Spain the effect has been 
‘0 produce declarations of complete neutrality. Turkey’s 


reaction has been to confirm her allegiance to the Peace 
Front. And all over the world Nazi Germany has lost what- 
ever credit still attached to her as the vociferous champion 
of civilisation against Bolshevism. She has presented a 
magnificent moral advantage to the other side. Moreover, 
the gains to Germany, against which these losses have to 
be offset, seem much less certain than they did. Marshal 
Voroshiloff has declared in an interview that there is 
nothing in the treaty to prevent Russia from supplying 
Poland with munitions and materials of war. The Soviet 
Supreme Council, summoned into session on Monday for 
the presumed purpose of ratifying the treaty, decided to 
avoid any show of enthusiasm for the Nazi cause by post- 
poning the ratification until Thursday, and the Nazi leaders 
must be wondering whether they have not certainly lost 
many old friends for the gain of a very uncertain new one. 
Moreover, what must have been the effect upon the 
German people to be told, on the very eve of war, that they 
were not, after all, to fight against encirclement and 
Bolshevism, but for an entirely different set of principles, 
to be notified after Dr Goebbels has had time to think 
them out? This moral bouleversement, together with the 
grim glimpse of war conditions provided by the sudden 
introduction of rationing, may have had far-reaching effects 
upon the German people. 

In sum, the announcement of the Russo-German treaty 
was Clearly expected in Berlin to bring about the collapse 
of the Peace Front. That it has utterly failed to do, and the 
surprise of the Nazis has been very obviously reflected in 
the hesitation that overtook their previously headlong pro- 
gress at the end of last week. Hitler stopped fulminating 
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and began to argue. When the Prime Minister met Par- 
liament on Tuesday, he was unable to reveal very much of 
the diplomatic exchanges that were then going on. As a 
result the German version broadcast on Thursday night 
was the first to gain the public ear. But this German ver- 
sion was disingenuous to a degree. What appears to have 
been the actual sequence of events was as follows. On 
Tuesday, August 29th, the German Government consented 
to engage in direct negotiation with Poland, but only pro- 
vided that a Polish plenipotentiary presented himself in 
Berlin, without previous definition of the agenda, within 
24 hours. This was, of course, an attempt to repeat the 
technique practised on Herr von Schuschnigg and Presi- 
dent Hacha, and the Poles naturally refused to negotiate 
on such unequal terms. At midnight on Wednesday, the 
30th, after this offer had lapsed, the sixteen points of the 
public broadcast were informally communicated to the 
British Ambassador. They were not revealed to the Press 
until! 8 p.m. on the 31st, two hours before the broadcast 
statement that, after waiting for two days for an answer, 
the German Government considered that the proposals 
had been rejected. What had been outstanding for two days 
was not the 16-point plan but the offer to receive a pleni- 
potentiary for undefined and uncircumscribed “ negotia- 
tions.” The sixteen points, in fact, were never intended as 
a genuine offer, but merely as a propaganda device to 
establish Germany’s “ reasonableness ” after there was no 
risk of its being put to the test. 

In these circumstances, the nature of the terms is of little 
more than documentary interest. In brief, they provided 
for the immediate incorporation of Danzig in the Reich, 
for a plebiscite in the Corridor after twelve months (the 
Polish army and police being meanwhile withdrawn and 
“ sovereignty ” exercised by an international Commission, 
and the vote being restricted to persons resident in the 
Corridor on January 1, 1918) and, in case the Corridor 
voted for Poland, an extra-territorial “ corridor across the 
Corridor” from Germany to East Prussia. As is very 
properly observed in London, it is for the Poles to pro- 
nounce on the acceptability of these terms, and the only 
comment that can be offered before they have spoken is 
that the terms are markedly less favourable than those of 
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the demand made in March, the making and rejection of 
which immediately preceded the British guarantee to 
Poland. 

It is possible to regard this peculiar episode as the first 
evidence of German willingness to find a peaceful solu- 
tion. The more probable interpretation, however, is that it 
is a clumsy attempt to put a more favourable appearance 
on what even the Nazis themselves regard as a dastardly 
business to which they are now all but irrevocably com- 
mitted. With manceuvres such as this in the air, we must 
be doubly careful to keep the issues clear. For example, 
there is much talk of the virtues of negotiation. To nego- 
tiate is, indeed, better than to snatch. But unjustified 
demands do not become right merely because they are 
the subject of negotiation. We must not grant Germany 
what she wants in return for nothing but her promise to 
negotiate. That is the method of Munich. We must be 
very careful not to slip into the fatal error of a year ago, 
when Germany was begged, not to abandon her unjustified 
claims, but merely to advance them by negotiation rather 
than by force. The real issue is that Germany is demand- 
ing, with no warrant other than her ambition, territory 
predominantly inhabited by Poles, which Herr Hitler him- 
self freely admitted to be Polish when he concluded the 
Non-Aggression Treaty of 1934. Germany cannot be 
allowed to take this Polish territory either by threats or 
by force. To that resolution we must cling at all costs. 

Not, of course, that Poland is the fundamental issue. 
Many of us wish that this final showdown were coming 
on the Czech rather than the Polish issue. But since it is 
in Poland that the line has been drawn, it is in Poland that 
we must take our immovable stand. German aggression 
and robbery, whether by force or by the threat of force, 
must stop here and now and stop for ever. That is the in- 
flexible condition for any negotiations with Nazi Germany 
It is undoubtedly a hard condition for Hitler to swallow. 
But he must swallow it whole if he wants peace. For the 
British people, with a quiet and unflurried resolution as 
strong as anything in their history, have determined that 
it is better to fight a war than to yield an inch on a prin- 
ciple that has become one of national honour and national 
safety. 


War and Post-War Economics 


Ste world has stared war so closely in the face this 

week that the ume has come to pass over from dis- 
cussion of the economics of preparedness to the economics 
of war itself. 

It is a commonplace nowadays (though it was but dimly 
realised in 1914) that wars are won and lost in the work- 
shop rather than on the battlefield. This war, if it comes, 
will be the first major conflict in the world’s history which 
has been recognised from its first day to be a struggle of 
mobilised industrial power as well as of trained and regi- 
mented man-power. The Industrial Revolution has now 
been fully applied to the process of killing. 

The table on the opposite page assembles a number of 
the statistical data which are most relevant to an assess- 
ment of the economic war potentials of the nations that 
now confront each other. The table is self-explanatory and 
well worth a detailed study. But some of its more obvious 
morals may well be pointed out. The alignment of the new 
war with which we are threatened is not yet certain. But 
it seems probable that the main allies on the one side would 
be the British Empire, France, Poland and Turkey, 
opposing Germany and Italy. The following table shows 





some of the more important totals for the two sides 90 
grouped : — 


British Empire, 
France and Colonies, 
Poland, Turkey 
Total population... 685,000,000 
of which, white.. 166,000,000 
Merchant shipping 23,900,000 gross tons 
Iron ore production 23,600,000 tons 
Steel production.... 26,300,000 tons 
Coal production ... 403,100,000 tons 
Automobile produc- 
TUNES a ccsnavescavess 


Greater Germany, 
Italy 
142,000,000 
134,000,000 
7,500,000 gross tons 
4,500,000 tons 
27,300,000 tons 
201,000,000 tons 


926,000 439.000 


In white population and in steel production there is sub- 
stantial equality between the two sides. But the white popu- 
lation of the Allies is backed up by many millions of 
citizens of other colours, while the steel production is based 
on a much greater output of domestic iron ore and coal 
In the other respects, the democratic Allies are far @ 
advance of their opponents. 

The allied group would, in addition, be able to call, 104 
greater or less extent, on the resources of almost the whole 
world. The Axis Powers, on their side, would obtain some 
supplies from their near neighbours, Hungary, Roumanla, 
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the Scandinavian and Baltic States. They might also be 
supplied by Soviet Russia—a contingency that is examined 
in another article in this week’s issue of The Economist. 
Neither side would therefore be restricted to its own 
domestic supplies. But the democratic Allies would derive 
an enormously greater advantage from imports, in addition 
to their greater domestic resources. In short, their advan- 
tage for a totalitarian war in which full economic strength 
can be deployed, is overwhelming. 

A bare comparison of statistics, moreover, fails to tell 
the full story. What is relevant to a calculation of a nation’s 
war potential is not its total labour force or industrial 
capacity, but the margin that it has available after supply- 
ing the bare essentials of living at a subsistence level—the 
margin that is devoted in peace-time to building up a higher 
standard of living and can be diverted in war to the pur- 
poses of pursuing the conflict. In the old conceptions of 
grand strategy, war was thought of in terms of man-power. 
Even by 1914, this fundamental idea had been surprisingly 
little modified. An army had to be equipped, it is true, 
with its establishment of artillery. But how little even the 
most highly-organised military machine had realised the 
implications of industrial warfare can be seen from the fact 
that Walter Rathenau found at the German War Ministry 
in August, 1914, that no consideration had been given to 
the problem of assuring supplies of essential materials. 

The nature of the new war is now widely realised. What 
is perhaps not so fully appreciated is the immense advan- 
tages that it confers on a wealthy nation. So long as man- 
power was predominant, a man was a man, whether rich or 
poor. But when the industrial power of a nation can be de- 
ployed in the line of battle, the importance of a man is not 
measured by his ability to tote a rifle, but by his ability 
to produce. The point can be most aptly illustrated by a 
comparison of the National Incomes of the United King- 
dom and of Germany. The German National Income in 
1937 (the 1938 figures are confused by the territorial 
changes) has been estimated by the world’s most copious 
and authoritative statistician, Adolf Hitler, at Rm. 67 
milliards. Since the population of the Reich in that year 
was 67 millions, the per capita income was Rm. 1,000 per 
annum. If the rate of exchange between the Reichsmark 
and the pound be taken at Rm. 16={£1 (which is about 
halfway between the official rate and the most important 
“ blocked ” rates and roughly corresponds to the purchasing 
power parity), this represents £624 per head per annum. 
In the same year the corresponding British figure was 
about £110 per head per annum. The first charge on any 
national income, in war or peace, is the minimum subsis- 
tence of the population. It may very well be that the cost 
of what can be made to pass for minimum subsistence in 
Germany is less than in England, in spite of the higher 
cost of food resulting from agricultural protection. But on 
any reasonable estimate of minimum requirements, it is 
obvious that the margin that could in case of need be 
mobilised for war purposes is considerably larger in 
England than in Germany. The average Englishman, in 
other words, can, if he must, devote a greater proportion 
of his efforts to fighting a war than the average German. 
Or, to put the argument in still another way, the aggregate 
present National Incomes of Greater Germany and Great 
Britain are very nearly the same. But twice as many people 
have to be fed, clothed and maintained out of the German 
income before war production can begin. 

This argument leads straight to the conclusion that the 
potential war effort of the wealthy democracies is far 
greater than that of their adversaries—but only on two 
rigorous conditions. The first is that their armed forces 
are, from the start, strong enough to protect their indus- 
trial machines from disruption by armed attack. That is the 
task of the Maginot Line, of air defence and of the British 
Navy. The second is that the democracies are prepared 
to mobilise their margin of superiority by reducing to a 
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minimum the resources of labour and equipment required 
for ordinary peace-time consumption. That is the task, 
only dimly realised as yet, of domestic economic policy, 
But if these two conditions are fulfilled, there is hardly 
room for doubt about the victorious outcome for the 
industrial democracies of an industrial struggle. 

What, however, of the world after the fighting is over? 
If these are the economics of war, what are Post-war 
economics? If the struggle is long, will not the world be 
left impoverished, with its present standards of living 
merely a bitter memory? There is no subject in which 
emotionalism has done more damage to cool reasoning, or 
in which careful analysis is more necessary. A war causes 
heavy loss of life and property and the post-war com- 
munity is poorer by the wealth that would have been pro- 
duced by the labour and equipment that have gone. But 
@ community lives to only a small extent on accumulations 
of wealth from the past; much the greater part of a com- 
munity’s current consumption is what it currently produces, 
and war can permanently impoverish a country only to 
the extent that it harms its power to produce. There are 
three main ways in which war can affect post-war produ- 
tive capacity. The first is by the physical destruction of 
capital equipment—the demolition of factories or the sink- 
ing of ships. But unless aerial bombardment is infinitely 
more destructive than seems arithmetically possible, the 
extent of damage to productive equipment is unlikely to 
be more than could be restored by one or two years’ hard 
work. The devastation will certainly not be as severe as 
that wrought by artillery in the battlefields of Northern 
France, which was restored very quickly after the Armis- 
tice. Secondly, there is a risk of a permanent loss of the 
income from foreign assets sold. But the total income from 
oversea investments of the United Kingdom is only about 
4 per cent. of the National Income. Thirdly and most 
seriously, there is a risk of permanent loss of export 
markets. This possibility should combine with the wartin 
need for foreign exchange to ensure that a determined 
effort is made throughout the war to give export trade 
a priority over all but the most vital war industries. 

Thus it is possible for war, not merely to exact untold 
sacrifices of blood and treasure while it lasts, but also 
to leave the community less able to create wealth whea 
it has passed. But the risks of this more permanent damage 
are, on a cool analysis, not very large. The history of the 
last war serves to buttress this conclusion. According to Mr 
Colin Clark’s estimates, the net output of the United King- 
dom per worker employed (that is, the production, and 
therefore the consumption, of the average Englishman) was 
a fraction higher in 1924 than in 1913. In other words, in 
the fifth year after the Armistice, the average Englishman 
had got back to the pre-war level, even though his hours 
of work had in the meantime been reduced by one-tenth. 

This calculation, however, applies to the average worker 
in work. The most serious aftermath of war is not any 
substantial decline in the productive capacity of the 
economic system, but a legacy of disorganisation showing 
itself in unemployment and a reduction of actual produc- 
tion below capacity. But this difficulty carries its own 
encouragement, for there is no organic obstacle to its cure. 
The minimising of dislocation and preparations for 4 
tapering off of abnormal demands should form part of any 
policy of war economics. 

There seems, accordingly, to be little justification for 
the more exaggerated fears of what would follow a wat. 
The exact words of Lord Baldwin’s famous phrase are 
usually forgotten: “ another war in the West would mean 
the end of civilisation as we know it.” Undoubtedly a wat 
would generate unpredictable turmoil, in which many of 
the characteristics of that moneyed Society from which 
Lord Baldwin sprang might well vanish. But those who 
fear anarchy can console themselves with the reflectio® 
that the world has never known a bloody revolution (8 
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distinct from a mere change of administration by unconsti- 
tutional means) except when two conditions were present: 
gvere and long-standing class injustice and a _ well- 
entrenched revolutionary party. Neither is present in 
Britain. Even starving and defeated Germany in 
1918-19 had very little disorder and the revolutionary 
ferment of the Nazis stems, by universal testimony, from 
the post-war inflation rather than from the war itself. 
War would bring its political changes. The tide of 
State control, being once advanced, would never fully 
ebb, but to prophesy either Communism or Fascism is 
baseless hysteria. Great Britain would probably emerge 
from another war ordered and organised, but still a demo- 
cracy. Moreover, war brings its good as well as its bad 
results. In Great Britain, the war of 1914-18 brought a 
great increase in democracy, both formally in the final 
extension of the franchise and informally in a wide blurring 
of class distinctions. It brought an immense freeing of 
social manners and customs which, though it had its less 
pleasant aspects, served in the main as a regenerating 
breath of fresh air. It brought great advances in social 


Nazi Needs and 


ISIONS of Russia as a large reservoir of man power 

and of foodstuffs and raw materials have long 
haunted and attracted the German general staff. On a 
superficial view, the Russo-German non-aggression pact 
has not only neutralised Russia’s fighting machine but has 
opened the door to the treasures coveted by Germany. But 
this is only the superficial view. The political reactions to 
the pact in Japan and elsewhere have already shown it to 
be a double-edged 
sword; and Germany’s [_ 
economic gains through | SWEDEN 
access to Russian re- | 
sources can easily be 
exaggerated. It is hoped 
to include in next 
week’s issue of The 
Economist a Supple- 
ment giving full de- 
tails of the possibilities 
of Russian supplies to Seam, Hetty 
Germany. But any in- 
tentions in these hectic 
days must be subject 
to the very large possi- 
bility that they may 
remain no more than 
intentions. And, in any 
case, a general review 
of the subject can use- 
fully be given in 
advance. 

Four obstacles stand 
in the way of the Ger- 
Man dream coming 
true. The first is the 
Political obstacle—the 
teluctance that Russia, 
Soviet or not, must 
always feel to help 
4 militaristic Germany towards the mastership of Europe. 
This might well rank as a permanent and unchanging 
interest of Russian policy. But, like other political prin- 
Ciples, it is subject to the aberrations of politicians. 

ussia’s interest might possibly be interpreted, for 
fxample, as being in favour of supplying Germany with 
just enough materials to fight a long and exhausting war, 
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progress, which would otherwise have required decades 
for their consummation: the emancipation of women, the 
establishment of a comprehensive educational code, the 
triumph of trade unionism, sweeping reductions in hours 
of work and a general raising of the conditions of life and 
labour for the worst-paid workers. War is undoubtedly bad 
in its effects for those whose interests are securely vested in 
the pre-existing social order. But it is highly doubtful 
whether the ordinary man has not had gains in wealth 
and welfare to offset against the greater insecurity of the 
post-war world. 

It would be obvious folly to carry this train of thought 
so far as to suggest that, in the balance sheet of war, the 
assets exceed, or even equal, the debits. The anguish and 
the heartbreak and the destruction of war while it lasts 
are such that nothing can ever wipe them out. There are 
no net gains in war, only the avoidance of still greater 
disasters. But the facts and the arguments that have been 
advanced in this article may serve as an antidote to 
defeatism. There is no need to despair either of the out- 
come of the war or of its after-effects. 


Russian Resources 


provided she were defeated at the end—and that would 
be hardly more comforting to the Western democracies 
than a full alliance. The political obstacle must not there- 
fore be regarded as entirely insurmountable. 

The second obstacle is the financial. Russian materials 
will presumably not be provided as a free gift. A loan is 
possible, but hardly likely; indeed, in last week’s com- 
mercial treaty it was Russia, not Germany, that was 

accorded a credit. The 
SL eapimmane cece ape — | probability is, then, that 
Hi Industrial Areas| | {Wf Oil Germany’s _ purchases 
mig = Coal from Russia would be 








& | Copper TD irc Iron limited to what Ger- 
—==Railways = Canals many could pay for; as 
0 200 400 MILES she has neither gold 


nor foreign exchange, 
payment would have to 
be made in_ goods. 
Germany has no sur- 
plus available for ex- 
port of the raw 
materials Russia needs 
to buy, so that the 
volume of trade would 
be limited by the 
quantity of machinery 
that a war-laden Ger- 
man industry could 
provide for export. 
The difficulties that 
German exporters are 
experiencing even now 
in fulfilling their ex- 
port contracts suggest 
that the volume would 
not be large. 

The third obstacle is 
that of transport. The 
chief possible means of 
communication between Germany and Russia are three. 
There is first the Baltic Sea, which they jointly 
dominate, but which is frozen at the Russian end 
for part of the year. Moreover, Leningrad is a long way 
from most of the sources of raw materials. Secondly, there 
is the Black Sea-Danube waterway, which can be cut by 
Roumania, Jugoslavia, Hungary or any nation whose fleet 
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has access to the Black Sea by way of Turkey. Thirdly, 
there are the railways, the most direct of which cross 
Poland. But even if the Polish obstruction is cleared, the 
problem is by no means solved. Russia’s communications 
have been developed in the interests of domestic trade, 
not of exports. As the accompanying map of Russian indus- 
trial centres and communications shows, the distances from 
Germany to the chief sources of supply of materials are 
enormous. So far as railway equipment is concerned, the 
capacity of the lines has not kept pace with the traffic to 
be carried, in spite of the considerable progress that has 
been made between 1929 and 1937. The length of railway 
lines has been increased only from 77,000 kilometres to 
85,000 kilometres, but the number of goods trucks rose 
from 475,500 to 645,900 and their loading capacity from 
8.7 million tons to 15.7 million tons. If one-tenth of these 
trucks were to be placed at the exclusive disposition of the 
Germans and each truck was loaded once a month (an 
optimistic estimate in view of the distances) the total 
annual carrying capacity would be less than Germany’s 
peace-time imports of iron ore alone. Nevertheless, the 
strain on the railways has been very considerable in recent 
years, despite the extension of the canal system, and pro- 
vision has therefore been made in the third Five-Year Plan 
for heavy capital expenditure on the railways. In fact, 
Russia can hardly put many additional railway trucks at 
the disposal of Germany either for export by land or from 
her Baltic or Black Sea ports. Moreover, owing to the 
difference in gauge, German equipment would be useless. 
This transport difficulty could only be solved by years of 
expensive work on the Russian railways. 

The fourth obstacle is that of the quantities available, 
which requires more detailed consideration. In recent years 
Russia has undoubtedly made rapid progress in the 
development of her raw material supplies, and her poten- 
tial output is enormous. The output of coal, for example, 
rose from 41 million metric tons in 1929 to 133 millions 
in 1938, while the production of crude oil advanced from 
144 million metric tons to nearly 29 millions in the same 
period. Equally striking is the expansion in the output of 
iron ore, pig iron, crude steel and non-ferrous metals. The 
production of pig iron rose from 4.3 million metric tons 
in 1929 to 15.0 millions in 1938, and that of crude steel 
from 4.9 million metric tons to 18.2 millions. Industrial 
production has been quadrupled. Agricultural output has 
also been increased, though at a slower rate. 

But this array of statistics is no measure of the extent 
to which Germany could make good her deficiencies in 
war by drawing supplies from Russia. It has been Russia’s 
policy to render herself as independent as possible of 
foreign supplies, and to achieve a balance between the 
production of raw materials and foodstuffs and her 
domestic requirements. Thus, while Russia is one of the 
leading producers of grains, fats, iron ore, manganese ore, 
oil, timber and other materials, her exports form a com- 
paratively small and declining proportion of total produc- 
tion. In fact, Russia has been in the habit of exporting 
only sufficient to pay for her imports of essential raw 
materials and capital equipment. 

Russia is scarcely producing enough foodstuffs for her- 
self and the standard of nutrition of her population is still 
comparatively low. In recent years the policy of the 
Russian Government has been designed to raise the stan- 
dard of living rather than to expand exports. Her shipments 
of cereals have tended to decline, but the actual quantity 
exported each year has varied with the size of the crop. 
In an average year Russia’s wheat crop yields about 30 
million metric tons, but during the five years from 1933 
to 1937 exports varied from 236,000 metric tons to 920,000 
metric tons. Germany’s import requirements are equally 
variable; in 1936 she was actually a net exporter to the 
extent of 12,000 metric tons, while in 1937 she imported 
1,278,500 metric tons. In barley the position is very much 
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the same. A good Russian crop yields about 8 million 
metric tons, but exports between 1933 and 1937 varied 
between 105,000 and 567,000 metric tons, and Germany’s 
import surplus between 58,000 and 552,000 metric tops, 
But as the chief grain-producing areas in Russia are in the 
south, shipments are made mainly from Odessa, the Black 
Sea port, and any large-scale diversion of exports by land 
or through the Baltic would therefore impose a very heavy 
additional strain on the transport system. Apart from wheat 
and barley, Russia is an exporter of butter, oilseeds and 
oil cake. The 1937 figures of Germany’s total imports and 
Russia’s total exports of these commodities are as follows: 


Germany’s Russia’s 
imports from _ exports to all 
all countries countries 


(000 metric tons) 


es cp cccueas sp einn 87 15 
ND Se 1,471 4} 
SURED = “Ss dncaxhisccksnvan 109 38 


Thus the assistance that Russia could give would be of 
minor proportions. 

So far as industrial raw materials are concerned, Russia 
has at present little to spare, except manganese, asbestos, 
oil, timber, and a little cotton (which is important for the 
manufacture of explosives). She exports only small quan- 
tities of iron ore, and the deposits are located in regions 
from which it would be impossible with present transport 
facilities appreciably to relieve Germany’s shortage in the 
event of war. Pig iron takes less space, but, as in the case 
of iron ore, a sudden expansion in exports to Germany is 
impracticable, and, in any case, Russia has at present no 
exportable surplus. Russia has always been a leading pro- 
ducer and exporter of manganese and, if transport were 
available, she could easily supply Germany’s import re- 
quirements. On the other hand, Russia is short of other 
steel alloys and of most of the non-ferrous metals, despite 
the enormous expansion in production. 

It is very unlikely that Germany would be able to 
obtain vast quantities of oil from Russia, whose output has 
not kept pace with her own requirements. Russia has been 
compelled to curtail exports substantially, from about 6 
million tons in 1932 to 1,100,000 tons last year. Moreover, 
Russia exports her oil through the Black Sea; owing to the 
shortage of railway tank cars—in addition to the general 
Strain on the railways—it would be quite impossible to 
send large quantitics overland. Despite Germany’s efforts 
to reduce her dependence on foreign oil supplies, her peace- 
time import requirements are still about 5 million tons per 
annum and would be very much greater in war. In timber, 
on the other hand, Germany could probably secure her full 
requirements from Russia through the Baltic Sea. 

The extent to which Germany could supplement her 
raw material resources from Russia is therefore strictly 
limited. So long as Russia maintains an attitude of strict 
neutrality, it might be possible for Germany to cover her 
deficiency in timber and, provided transport is available, 
in grains, manganese and a few minor commodities. And, 
since Russia’s industrial equipment has been largely sup- 
plied by Germany, she would probably be willing to 
exchange these commodities for machinery and, possibly, 
the assistance of industrial experts. 

The position might be different if Russia were anxious 
actively to assist Germany in the event of war, but apart 
from being compelled to give Germany credit, Russia 
could only supply Germany on a large scale if she were 
willing to reduce her own consumption of raw materials 
and foodstuffs—that is, to increase Germany’s war poten- 
tial at the expense of her own. But, even then, the volume 
of trade between the two countries would be severely 
limited by lack of transport facilities. In sum, it would take 
years of preparation before Russia could make good some 
of Germany’s principal deficiencies, and it would then be 
possible only if she would grant large credits to her 
voracious new friend. 
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Defence Measures 


HE progress of civil defence in Great Britain was indi- 
cated until Monday of last week by a steady stream of 
detailed instructions and progress reports implementing the 
provisions of legislation already passed. The emergence of 
crisis with the announcement of the Russo-German Pact on 
Monday night, August 21st, was immediately followed by a 
quickening of the tempo of the bringing into action of such 
measures. The main civil defence events, culminating in the 
passing of the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act on Thurs- 
day, August 24th, were recorded in the last issue of The 
Economist, pages 390 and 391. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 

In continuation of the process of routine preparation instruc- 
tions were issued to householders to get into touch with wardens 
and prepare to screen lights, museums were closed for prepara- 
tions to remove valuable objects, the Board of Trade announced 
the designated persons authorised to receive applications for regis- 
tration under the commodity insurance scheme. 

By the end of last week preparation had almost reached the 
peak possible under ordinary legal conditions, that is, until Emer- 
gency Orders were issued. The Observer Corps ceascd to be 
special constables and were placed under the Air Ministry; the 
completion was announced of the new system of A.R.P. com- 
munications in London whereby individual undertakings will 
communicate with wardens instead of with the central control; 
and preliminary warning to hospitals to prepare to accom- 
modate war casualties was issued by the Ministry of Health. 
The public began to feel the pressure of individual obligations 
with the issue of instructions for the construction of light-locks at 
shop entrances, with official notice to attend to such details as the 
care of pet animals, and with the announcement of school evacua- 
tion rehearsals to take place on Monday, 28th. Parallel prepara- 
tions in Government departments were indicated by the appoint- 
ment of an agriculture adviser-designate to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries; by the issue of the code for shelter 
in factories, mines and commercial buildings, together with the 
announcement of the commencement of the three months’ period 
during which progress must be reported; by the publication of the 
rates of pay and allowances for the Auxiliary Territorial Service; 
by the announcement of the formation of an accountant branch 
of the R.A.F. volunteer reserve; and by the issue of the first 
Treasury Order under the Defence (Financial) Regulations, pro- 
hibiting the sale or transfer of certain foreign securities. 


EMERGENCY POWERS 


On Monday, August 28th, the whole process of civil de- 
fence preparation entered a new phase with the issue of the 
first batch of 96 Regulations under the Emergency Powers 
(Defence) Act. Quicker and more drastic action by Order 
in Council was made possible by the Act, and its details 
were provided for in the new Regulations, a summary of 
which is printed below. 


THE DEFENCE REGULATIONS 1939 


Part I. Provisions for the Security of the State 


Interference with Essential Services 
1-2. Misleading acts or misrepresentation concerning essential 
Services, property, information or defence signals, and intentional 
interference with telegraphic communications are forbidden. 


Safeguarding Information useful to an enemy 
No person may 


3. Without authorisation obtain, record or communicate infor- 
mation which might directly or indirectly be useful to an enemy. 


4. Communicate with enemy agents. 


5. Without authority be in possession of a camera or make 
photographs or sketches in areas to which restrictions are applied. 


Control of Means of Communication 


7. No unauthorised person may make signals to enemy vessels 
or aircraft, or make any signal for a purpose prejudicial to the 
defence of the realm. 


8. The possession or control of wireless transmitters may by 
order be made subject to the issue of a permit by the Postmaster 
General. The use of transmitters may be prohibited or regulated. 

orce may be used to secure compliance with the regulation. 


9. The use of homing or racing pigeons may be controlled and 
Constables may enter premises to enforce the regulation. 


_.10. Unauthorised persons are forbidden to possess or send out- 
side the United Kingdom any means of secret communication 
(.g. a code or cipher) or instructions for using such means. 


ll. The despatch by post or otherwise of packets or sub- 
stances containing or recording information may be forbidden by 
Order, Suspected travellers or consignments of goods entering or 
leaving the United Kingdom may be searched. 


Access to certain Premises or Areas 

12. Premises may be declared by order a protected place to 
which only authorised persons are admitted, and these may be 
subject to conduct regulations. Any persons in a protected place 
may be searched, detained or expelled. 

13. Protected areas may be similarly indicated and aliens and 
non-residents excluded. Unauthorised persons may be removed 
by constables or members of the forces. 

14. Byelaws may be made for protected places or areas or any 
other places in which they may be considered necessary. 

_ 45. Trespassing or loitering near premises, vehicles, vessels, or 
aircraft used in His Majesty’s service is forbidden. 


16. Highways and waterways over or near defence works and 
protected places may be stopped or diverted. 


Restrictions on Movements and Activities of Persons 


17. British subjects or British protected persons may not enter 
enemy territory, vessels or aircraft. The maximum penalties for 
breach of this regulation are five years’ penal servitude or a fine 
of £500 or both. 

18. British subjects may be forbidden to enter or leave Great 
Britain except at approved ports. Leave of an immigration officer 
may be required and regulations for the establishment of identity 
may be made. 


19. Ships and aircraft may be prohibited from leaving 
port. Directions given under this regulation must be con- 
firmed by the Secretary of State or the Admiralty within 
twenty-four hours. 


Part Il. Public Safety and Order 
Public Safety (Evacuation, Billeting, Air Raids, etc.) 


21. Evacuation of any area may be ordered and arrangements 
for putting the order into effect may be prescribed in detail. 


22. Billeting notices may be served on occupiers of pre- 
mises requiring them to provide lodging, food and attend- 
ance. The price payable shall be determined by the Minister 
of Health. The maximum penalty for non-compliance may 
be a £50 fine or three months’ imprisonment or both. Tri- 
bunals constituted by the Minister of Health will hear com- 
plaints about billeting notices. 


23. Premises may be required by authorised persons for 
the protection of persons from hostile attack. Chief officers 
of the police may restrict the use of places of public resort. 


24. Local or general orders may be made for the control of 
lights and sounds. These may include prohibition of the use of 
roads by certain classes of traffic, prevention of glare or noise, 
and the use of sirens as warning signals. Compliance may be 
enforced by constables or members of the forces. 

25. Premises may be closed, isolated or demolished when they 
have been rendered dangerous by war operations, e.g. through 
gas contamination or unexploded bombs. 

26. Suppliers may cut off electricity, gas or water from un- 
occupied premises. 

27-8. Auxiliary firemen have the same powers as members of 
fire brigades. They may be required to serve outside the area of 
their particular local authorities. 

29. Special fire brigade areas may be defined and other provi- 
sion made for the co-ordination of brigades in a given area. 

32. The Minister of Health may direct or take over the 
management of hospitals to secure adequate treatment for war 
casualties. 

34. Local orders may be made prohibiting the keeping of ex- 
plosives, ammunition or firearms. In areas to which such orders do 
not apply the chief officer of police may direct the safe custody 
or removal of such articles. 

35. Persons and property in the vicinity of the production and 
transport of dangerous articles may be protected by order. 

36. Special precautions must be taken for the storage of cer- 
tain inflammable and other liquids. 


Public Order 


39. Chief officers of police may be required to carry out trans- 
fers of constables to enable one police force to assist another. 


Part III. 


43. The Admiralty may by order assume general control 
of the movements, navigation, pilotage, anchorage, mooring, 
berthing and lighting of vessels, including seaplanes. 


Shipping and Aircraft 


44. The Admiralty may control the use of lights, buoys and 
other aids to navigation, and no alteration may be made to these 
except by the Admiralty’s permission. 
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45. The Admiralty may by order require the alteration of the 
structure or appearance of ships or the installation of apparatus 
considered necessary for the safety of ships and persons on board. 

46. The Board of Trade may provide by order that ships 
may only sail under licence, which may limit classes of 
trade, voyages, cargoes, passengers, hiring and conditions of 
carriage. Coasting voyages may be regulated by licence. The 
Board may direct where ships may go and what they carry. 

47. It shall be unlawful, except under Board of Trade 
authority, to transfer or mortgage or transfer any mortgage 
of any British ship or share in such a ship. 


48. The provisions of the Air Navigation Act, 1920, are ex- 
tended to prohibit the navigation of British aircraft outside (as 
well as inside) the United Kingdom. Commissioned officers of 
His Majesty's forces may order aircraft which contravene this 
order to be fired upon. 


Part IV. Essential Supplies and Work 


General Provisions (Powers over land, property and 

undertakings). 

50. Any member of His Majesty’s forces or other autho- 
rised person may do work on or place anything in any land. 
The doing of work includes the demolition or destruction 
of anything on the land concerned. 

51. For the purposes specified in Regulation 50 the com- 
petent authority may take possession of land, do anything 
which a person having an interest in the land would be 
entitled to do, and require the owner or occupier to furnish 
information. 

52. The use of land for the purposes of His Majesty’s 
forces may be authorised by order. 

53. A competent authority may requisition property other 
than land in or outside the United Kingdom, dispose of 
it as if the competent authority were the owner, and forbid 
the removal of requisitioned property. The Regulation does 
not apply to currency, gold, securities or negotiable 
instruments. 


54. A competent authority may requisition British ships 
and aircraft, and transfer to itself the rights of third parties, 
55. A competent authority may by order provide— 

(a) for regulating or prohibiting the production, treat- 
ment, keeping, storage, movement, transport, distribution, 
disposal, acquisition, use or consumption of articles of 
any description, and in particular for controlling the prices 
at which they may be sold; (6) for regulating any under- 
taking engaged in essential work and controlling charges; 
(c) for requiring the keeping of particular records by 
undertakings; (d) for requiring the production of records 
and estimates; for any incidental matters including the 
entering and inspection of premises. Any competent autho- 
rity may suspend or modify such a scheme, authorise 
charges in excess of other legal limitations, and carry on 
an undertaking as if an agent of the undertaker. 


56. A competent authority may direct the operation of public 
utility undertakings, relax existing regulations, and require full 
information. 


57. A Minister or other authority holding stocks under the 
Essential Commodities Reserves Act, 1938, has full disposal of 
those stocks. 


Agriculture and Fisheries 
The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries may— 
61. By order direct the preservation of agricultural land. 
62. Control the cultivation of land to increase or main- 


tain the production of essential commodities, and terminate 
tenancies for non-compliance with orders or misuse of land. 


63. Authorise persons to enter upon land to kill game and 
vermin for the prevention of damage and increasing the food 
supply. 

64. Control fisheries. 

65. Vest existing fishing rights in himself, 


68. The Board of Trade may by order restrict the felling and 
sale of trees, control prices of sale of trees for felling, and cause 
trees to be felled. 


Transport (Railways, Roads and Ports) 


The Minister of Transport may by order— 


69. Take control of railways, require that property shall 
be placed at his disposal and that the undertaking shall be 
carried on as he directs. 


70. Regulate traffic on highways, prescribe routes and 
prohibit the use of vehicles in certain classes or on certain 
roads. 
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71. Direct the maintenance and improvement of highways 

e . 5 Gy 
bridges and tunnels by the competent authorities 

72. Modify existing vehicle licence regulations. 

73. Modify existing legislation relating to Northern Ireland. 

The Minister of Transport or the Board of Trade may— 

74. By order control traffic at ports. 

75. Order the removal of goods to relieve congestion at ports 
and on railway premises. 

76. The Minister of Transport may by order regulate the 
movement and storage of ammunition, explosives and inflammable 
substances. 


Supplementary Provisions 
77. A competent authority may direct and make all necessary 
provision for the holding of an enquiry, and by summons require 
any person to attend and give evidence, and take evidence on oath, 
78. A prosecution in respect of offences under Part IV may be 
instituted by the competent authority. 


Part V. General and Supplementary Provisions 


These include the following matters. False statements, obstruc- 
tion and restrictions on disclosing information; entry upon and 
inspection of land, use of force in entering premises; attempts 
to commit offences and assisting offenders, offences by corpora- 
tions, penalties, legal proceedings; revocation and variation of 
order, etc., interpretation, application to Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and Scilly Isles, and special provisions as to India, 
Burma and Southern Rhodesia. 


Penalties 
Regulation 92 provides that any person contravening or 
failing to comply with the Regulations or orders, etc., shall, 
subject to any special provisions contained in the Regulations 


a@) ON summary conviction be liable to a maximum 
penalty of three months’ imprisonment or a fine of £100 
or both, or 


(6) on conviction on indictment to a maximum penalty 
of two years’ imprisonment or a fine of £500 or both. 


FURTHER DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Monday, August 28th, was a day of impressive activity in 
civil defence. The Mediterranean and Baltic were temporarily 
closed to merchant shipping, and very shortly after the appear- 
ance of the Defence Regulations the Admiralty issued its first list 
of Orders for the control of shipping. At the same time the 
rehearsal of the evacuation of school children was successfully 
carried out; Army billeting regulations were issued; the announce- 
ment was made of grants payable for shelters in factories, mines 
and commercial buildings; the previous advice to buy reserve 
stocks of food was withdrawn to relieve pressure on shops; and a 
set of Finance Regulations under the Emergency (Defence) Act 
was issued. A point of detail concerning evacuation was the 
publication of emergency arrangements for the withdrawal of 
cash from trustee savings banks. 

Announcements on Tuesday covered educational arrangements 
for evacuated children, the clearing of roads in the Metropolitan 
Police area, the obliteration of place name inscriptions visible 
from the air, the setting up of a Building Technical Advisory 
Committee to advise the Home Office on questions of camouflage, 
and arrangements for theatres and cinemas in war. The Prime 
Minister’s speech in the House of Commons gave a summary of 
all the measures taken and revealed the fact that the whole A.R.P. 
organisation was standing by. 

On Wednesday detailed instructions by the Ministry of Health 
for the equipment and management of hospitals in war time were 
issued; an appeal was made for volunteer midwives in reception 
areas; it was announced that wireless transmitters would be dis- 
mantled in ‘war time under powers given in the Defence Regula- 
tions; and the construction of trenches for inhabitants of L.C.C. 
flats commenced. Activity in non-official quarters was indicated 
by the publication of instructions for railway passengers in air 
raids and the announcement of progress on the National Council 
of Social Service’s scheme for citizens’ advice bureaux. 


EVACUATION AND MOBILISATION 


Thursday’s decision to evacuate three million people, in- 
cluding 1,300,000 school children, from vulnerable areas, 
produced a whole crop of subsidiary measures, the chief of 
which concerned the restriction of London's usual traffic 
facilities. On the same day came the largest single collection 
of effective emergency measures issued at one time; including 
the full mobilisation of the Fleet; the calling up of Army 
reservists and a number of R.A.F. Volunteer Reserve; the 
restriction of civil aviation over all territory east of a line 
from Poole past the west of Birmingham to Stonehaven and 
in certain areas west of that line; the issue of an important 
body of A.R.P. measures involving the calling up of 20 per 
cent. of the full-time personnel and including the requisition- 
ing of public shelter, the opening up of trenches and the 
establishment of first-aid posts; and the prohibiting of the 
acquisition of more than a week’s food supply. 
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NOTES OF 


The Time for Evacuation.—The impressive pro- 
e of civil defence measures which have come into 
operation, item by item, each day since war became likely 
is summarised on page 439. Outstanding have been the 
arrangements made for the swift evacuation from vulner- 
able areas of three million schoolchildren, teachers, child- 
ren of pre-school age with mothers or other escorts, expec- 
tant mothers and blind or crippled persons—the so-called 
priority classes in the Government’s completed scheme. 
For five days they were kept standing by; all the schools 
were opened daily; and the needed rail and road facilities 
were held ready. There was no cause at all for complaint 
about the country’s preparedness here. But, as the days 
passed by without any resolution of the crisis, the actual 
time to begin evacuation became an issue of controversy. On 
Tuesday, in the Commons, Mr Greenwood made a strong 
plea on behalf of the Labour Party for evacuation of the 
priority classes to start at once; and, on Thursday, it was 
announced that transfer would begin on Friday. There were 
good grounds for the Government’s reluctance to act pre- 
cipitately. To take away well over a third of the evacuating 
areas’ population at a single stroke, and to raise the popu- 
lation of the reception areas by something like a sixth in 
the space of some ninety-six hours, means dislocation and 
hardship. It will involve sweeping improvisations in the 
distribution of food and the direction of transport; and it 
was not certain that it might not engender some panic or 
unjustified dread. It will take four days in all to finish. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, none of these arguments could alter in the 
slightest degree the contrary contention (which has been 
held by the best unofficial A.R.P. experts for a long time) 
that evacuation is essentially a measure to be executed 
before hostilities begin—one which, therefore, should be 
taken even when the chances of avoiding war are still per- 
ceptible. The fears that premature evacuation might arouse 
are negligible beside those that might grow and spread in 
unevacuated districts if war came suddenly; and the hard- 
ship of families split asunder and of overcrowding counts 
for nothing beside the needless loss of life and limb that 
might then ensue. This is, indeed, the twilight hour between 
peace and war, to use the Home Secretary’s phrase, and, if 
only because the roads and railways out of London and 
other cities are still free of abnormal traffic demands, it is 
a time well suited to the dispersal of the populations that 
stand in danger. It is true that some evacuation was 
already under way before the welcome decision was made 
to move the children; businesses were moving out of Lon- 
don; official records and treasures had been taken away; 
banks and financial institutions were all set to leave on the 
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instant. The “ breathing space” was not being wasted. But 
it was hard to feel that this was enough: the evacuation 
that was going on only threw into relief the fact that the 
children and the disabled were still with us; and it re- 
minded us of the further fact (again often urged in the past 
by experts) that it may well be needful for a time in war to 
expand the roster of evacuated persons (as has been done 
already by request in Paris) to include all those, adults as 
well as children, whose presence is not absolutely needed in 
specially vulnerable places. Such defects as remain in the 
provision of shelter underline the possibility that the total 
volume of needed evacuation may be swollen in the event 
of war; and already nine roads from London have been 
freed for private as well as public flight. It was simple 
sense to do what had already been arranged for the children 
sooner rather than later. 


* * * 


Defence of the Realm.—It is a commonplace that 
no war is like any previous one. In the military sphere, 
even though the broad principles of strategy may remain 
unaltered from generation to generation, this is largely 
true. The generals who conducted the early operations of 
the last war according to premises derived from the ex- 
perience of the Boer War were courting failure. But it is 
a generalisation that can be carried much too far. The 
Defence Regulations which were put out on Monday (see 
page 439) very properly echo, in their arrangement and in 
much of their substance, the various Orders issued between 
1914 and 1918 under successive Defence of the Realm 
Acts. Now, as then, the Government has taken wide 
powers to maintain public safety and internal order, to 
suppress and prevent acts that might interfere with the 
successful conduct of war and to regulate civil activities 
in the national interest; the new Regulations repeat in 
many cases the very words and phrases of DORA and her 
offspring. Here, in great measure, the experience of 1914- 
1918 is clear gain. Twenty-five years ago, defence of the 
realm was improvised piece by piece; several Acts and a 
whole series of revised codes of regulation were needed to 
bring the scope of the Government’s emergency authority 
to the stage it has reached this time at a bound. And a 
number of steps that were then proved unwise have been 
avoided; in 1914, for instance, it was enacted that offenders 
against the regulations should be tried by courts-martial; 
now, the right of civilians to trial by jury, which was in 
fact restored in 1915, is retained at the outset; and, if this 
right is restricted in future Regulations, it is only likely 
to be in the improbable contingency of invasion or in the 
exceptional instance of a district wholly devastated and 
disorganised by bombing. 
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War-time Regulation.—The thesis of the preceding 
Note does not prove that this week’s Defence Regu- 
lations have any finality. In 1914 the period before 
war began was marked by five sets of regulations; 
the first two, on August Ist and 2nd, regulated (sur- 
prisingly perhaps to us who regard the achievements of 
modern science as specifically post-war) wireless and air- 
craft; the other three, on August 2nd and 3rd, came under 
Royal Proclamations declaring a partial financial mora- 
torium, appointing August 4th, Sth and 6th as Bank Holi- 
days and prohibiting the export of war-like stores. The 
Proclamation giving wide powers for defence of the realm 
did net appear until August 4th, when war was certain. 
This time the precautionary measures taken have been 
much more sweeping; but there can be small doubt that, 
if war comes, they will need drastic additions. As it is, 
the authority given to control persons and property in 
the event of air raids, for compulsory evacuation and billet- 
ing, for forcible obscuring of lights and so on, already 
exceeds the powers conferred upon police and other officials 
in 1915 when the last war’s A.R.P. began. On the other 
hand, several steps which were taken in the last war under 
DORA and other Acts, and which will certainly be needed 
again in some form, have still to come, in addition to the 
expansion and strengthening of those already in force. 
The restriction, registration and, in the case of enemy citi- 
zens, the internment of aliens is inevitable in war; the 
institution of a Censorship (without the inefficient and 
delaying faults of the 1914 system when the War Office 
and Admiralty had separate censors and the services of 
professional journalists were firmly refused) will come at 
once; control of the liquor traffic, with the mixed motives 
of conserving food supplies, limiting drinking and restrict- 
ing public assemblies, is probable; this week’s announce- 
ment of the possible war-time closing of cinemas and 
theatres in London (which was not done in the last war, 
when public entertainment was an important bulwark of 
public morale) is a pointer to the rigid control of hours 
of opening in shops and businesses that air raids will make 
necessary; measures to expedite the transfer of persons, 
especially women, thrown out of work in luxury trades 
will be imperative. We are only on the threshold of a new 
order. The last war transformed Britain’s social, political 
and economic life and organisation very radically. If war 
comes again an even greater transformation is likely; and 
it is in the interests of the defence of the realm, and 
largely by Government regulation, that the change will 
take place. 

* - * 


Diplomatic Diary.—It may be helpful in following 
the news to have a diary of the bewilderingly swift move- 
ment of diplomacy since the news of the German-Soviet 
non-aggression pact. At 8.30 on Tuesday evening, 
August 22, a Cabinet communiqué was issued announc- 
ing that Parliament would meet on Thursday and pass an 
Emergency Powers Act. On Wednesday, as a result of a 
Cabinet meeting on the previous day, the British Am- 
bassador to Germany, Sir Nevile Henderson, handed to 
Herr Hitler a Note in which the British determination to 
stand by Poland in case of aggression was most firmly 
reiterated. Two days later, on Friday, Herr Hitler handed 
Sir Nevile Henderson a written communication (and also 
a good deal of verbal information, since Sir Nevile was 
apparently asked to present the communication to his 
Government in person, and did in fact fly to London in 
a German aeroplane). In this the Fuehrer set out his claims 
on Poland, seasoning them with a number of hopeful 
comments on the future of Anglo-German friendship. It is 
gathered that in this communication (as in the one simul- 
taneously conveyed to the French Government) Herr 
Hitler pointed out that his demands on Poland were not 
restricted to Danzig. On Saturday the British Cabinet 
considered this communication, and on Sunday they pre- 
pared a reply reaffirming their support for Poland. This 
was taken to Herr Hitler on the following day by Sir 
Nevile Henderson. In the last hours of Monday a summary 
of Herr Hitler’s verbal reply was received in London, and 
on the evening of Tuesday the written reply was available 
in London. In the small hours of Wednesday morning 
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Lord Halifax sent a preliminary answer to the British 
Embassy in Berlin for conveyance to Herr Hitler, and 
after a meeting of the Cabinet at mid-day a full reply 
was sent off. Those are the bare bones of what has been 
going on between London and Berlin. The same sort of 
timetable is applicable to the Quai d’Orsay, with the addi- 
tion of personal letters exchanged between M. Daladier 
and Herr Hitler. The German Note to the French 
Government of August 25th (Friday of last week) made it 
known that Herr Hitler would “no longer tolerate the 
existing situation in Poland, and that he deplored that 
German blood and French blood might be spilt as the 
result of measures he might be compelled to take to settle 
the situation.” M. Daladier, as one “front fighter” to 
another, then sent a letter to Herr Hitler “ in favour of a 
mutual recourse to methods of free conciliation.” To this 
Herr Hitler replied on Saturday that he could not accept 
these proposals as he saw “no possibility of being able to 
bring any influence to bear on Poland to make her adopt 
a reasonable attitude .’ In the same letter he said: 
“I therefore raised a clear demand. Danzig and the 
Corridor must return to Germany.” 


* * * 


The French Make Ready.—The French nation 
is now on a full war footing. The transformation has been 
carried out, swiftly and efficiently, in less than a week. 
Its text was given by M. Daladier on Friday of last week, 
when he broadcast to the nation: “ French women and 
French men, I have no need to tell you your duty. I know 
that you are determined to ensure the safety of the country 
with every sacrifice.” That sacrifice has been amply made, 
Over the week-end, in a spirit of grave determination, the 
men of categories 1, 5 and 6 joined their regiments, to 
bring the total number of Frenchmen under arms to about 
3,000,000. Alongside this response the civil authorities have 
been putting through measure after measure for the ampli- 
fication of home defence in all its manifold fields. On 
August 24th the requisitioning of cars and other vehicles 
became general, the municipal authorities began to replace 
street lamps with small blue electric globes, private indi- 
viduals fell in with new lighting regulations; in Paris 
evacuation was begun; throughout the country a great many 
defence regulations went into force. On Saturday, the 
26th, the whole of France east of a line drawn from Calais 
through Paris to the Mediterranean was declared out-of- 
bounds for all aircraft, and all civil aeroplanes, except those 
of regular air lines, were forbidden to fly over any part of 
French territory, metropolitan or African. An example of 
prompt attention to detail was the removal on that day 
of the stained glass from the windows of Chartres 
Cathedral. On Monday censorship of the Press, of broad- 
casting, and of films was decreed, the main object being 
to prevent the passing of information likely to be useful 
to an enemy. The Communist newspapers, Humanité and 
Ce Soir, had already been banned. At Strasbourg the 
Franco-German frontier was closed; in the Paris area all 
electric signs were prohibited. On Tuesday, for the third 
time, the Paris authorities appealed to everyone whose 
presence was not indispensable to leave the city; wartime 
control of telephones and telegraphs came into force; most 
of the daily newspapers appeared in reduced size so as to 
save on newsprint. A general decree was published pro- 
hibiting the export of essential foodstuffs, materials used 
in the munition industries or in the manufacture of medical 
supplies. On Thursday the railways came under military 
control; and the evacuation of school children from Paris, 
which in contrast to London had begun on the previous 
day, was already complete. And all this, of which the above 
is a mere outline of the more important measures, has beet 
done with certainty that there is no other way, and with 
confidence that, if the worst comes, no one in France will 
fail. 

. * * 
The Anglo-Polish Treaty.—The Anglo-Polish Agree 


ment for Mutual Assistance was signed at the Foreigi 
Office on Friday of last week by Lord Halifax and th 
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Polish Ambassador. It consists of eight articles, the most 
important of which is the first. Article 1 states that, 
“Should one of the Contracting Parties become engaged 
in hostilities with a European Power in consequence of 
aggression by the latter against that Contracting Party, the 
other Contracting Party will at once give the Contracting 
Party engaged in hostilities all the support and assistance 
in its power.” Subsequent articles develop the meaning of 
this statement of mutual assistance, Article 2 in particu- 
lar stating that Article 1 shall apply in cases where a 
direct or indirect threat to one or other of the Contracting 
Parties is considered by the party threatened to be of such 
importance as to make it vital to resist the threat with 
armed force. Similarly, Article 1 shall apply whenever hos- 
tilities break out between one or other Contracting Party 
and a European Power which has “ threatened the indepen- 
dence or neutrality of another European State in such a 
way as to constitute a clear menace to the security of that 
Contracting Party.” In other words, if Poland goes to war 
with Germany over a small bordering State such as 
Lithuania, or if Britain fights for the independence of the 
Low Countries, mutual assistance is assured. In either case 
the decision is left with the Party threatened: the case of 
Slovakia shows nicely the kind of judgments which will 
have to be made. Article 3 refers to the mutual resistance 
which any attempt to undermine their independence “ by 
processes of economic penetration” will meet from the 
two Powers. Other articles deal with the exchange of in- 
formation. Article 7 states that no separate armistice or 
treaty of peace will be concluded by either of the Powers 
if they go to war. Article 8 stipulates that the Agreement 
shall remain in force for a period of five years, and that 
unless denounced six months before the expiry of this 
period, it shall continue in force indefinitely with the usual 
provisions for termination. The outstanding feature of the 
Agreement is the wide scope within which mutual assis- 
tance is to be given, and the fact that each of the two 
Powers is to be its own judge. 


* * * 


The Patience of Poland.—Of all the nations which 
now face the prospect of going to war, none can know 
with more clarity and precision the price they will have to 
pay than the Poles. Whatever the fortunes of war may be, 
the Poles will suffer first and worst, at least in terms of 
physical suffering. It might be thought that their know- 
ledge of this would affect their spirit, would infect them 
with hysteria and urge them into the unreasoning and 
provocative actions to which hysteria leads. The German 
Press, with a wealth of detail, asserts that the Poles have 
lost their nerve. But the detail is spurious and the asser- 
tion untrue. For it ought to be recorded solemnly that the 
Poles, both their Government and the mass of their people, 
have accepted during the past weeks countless German 
provocations, by word and deed, official and unofficial, 
without the least attempt at reprisal. That is not a matter 
of opinion: it is a matter of observed and proven fact. 
The truth is not that the Poles have lost their nerve, but 
that under a withering fire of lies and threats their nerve 
has been tempered to a pitch that only a month ago few 
would have believed possible. During this week German 
provocations have taken an increasingly serious form, 
beginning with Herr Forster’s assumption of dictatorial 
powers in Danzig on Thursday of last week and culminat- 
ing on Tuesday with the complete military occupation of 
Slovakia. But it was not until the Government in Warsaw 
had received intimation of the contents of Herr Hitler’s 
third note to the British Government, an intimation con- 
veyed on Wednesday, that all Polish reservists were called 
to the colours. This means to say that, as far as mobilisa- 
tion is concerned, the Poles took action after the Germans, 
for by Wednesday the older classes of German reservists 
had already joined the colours. Throughout the week the 
Polish Government has maintained its readiness to nego- 
tiate with Berlin, provided that negotiation would take 
place as between equals and without the threat of force. 
Its attitude has been wholly admirable, and in striking 
contrast to the arbitrary and belligerent tone understood to 
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have been adopted by the Fuehrer. In the war of nerves the 
Poles, unshielded by their rulers, have shown themselves 
doughty fighters. 


* * * 


The Population of the Corridor.—The map on 
this page shows the present frontiers of Poland and, 
shaded over, the portions of Polish territory which lay 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary before the war. It is 
not easy to determine accurately the number of Poles 
living in pre-war Germany. According to the History of 
the Peace Conference, the total number of Poles inhabi- 
ting the territories which were ceded outright by Ger- 
many to Poland were 1,844,000, and to this must be 
added 16,000 Poles in Danzig and a proportion of the 
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1,540,000 Poles inhabiting the areas which were subject 
to plebiscite. The Marienwerder and Allenstein plebiscite 
was decided in favour of Germany, and concerned a neg- 
ligible number of Poles. The Silesian boundaries repre- 
sented a far more complicated problem. It would appear 
that out of 1,245,000 Poles in Upper Silesia, 572,000 re- 
mained in Germany and 673,000 went to Poland. On the 
basis of these figures, counting all heads, the number of 
Poles in the areas which became Polish would be between 
three and four million. The History’s figures are, however, 
based on German population returns; these were subject to 
considerable manipulation, and it is not surprising that the 
Polish estimate is a good deal higher. The Polish estimate 
of the present Polish minority in Germany is about 
1,500,000; the German figure is smaller than this. On 
Polish official figures (census of 1931) the German minority 
in Poland is 741,000 (this does not include about 360,000 
Germans in the Free City of Danzig); the German figure 
is larger than this. In the same way, there are no precise 
figures for the Polish areas of Galicia and Volhynia 
governed by Austria before the War. The Poles estimate 
the number of Polish-speaking inhabitants to have been 
between four and four-and-a-half millions; it is probable 
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that the Vienna authorities would have scaled down this 
figure. Even if the Danzig Germans are counted in, which, 
since they govern themselves, obviously they should not 
be. it is the fact that under the Versailles settlement many 
more Poles remained in Germany than Germans 
in resurrected Poland. 


* * * 


The American Attitude.—The development of the 
European crisis has been followed in the United States 
with all the American public’s latter-day absorption in 
diplomatic news, but, as in other democratic countries, 
with none of the hysteria of eleven months ago. President 
Roosevelt has sent appeals to the King of Italy, asking him 
to use his good offices, and to Germany and Poland, urging 
both countries to accept a peaceful method of settlement. 
At home, the efforts of the Administration have been 
directed, as they must, towards the preservation of neu- 
trality. But the sympathies of the United States have 
peeped through the neutrality measures. Thus, while 
British, French and German liners have been forbidden to 
leave New York until they have been searched for possible 
offensive weapons, the German liners, whose haste was the 
greatest, have been subjected to the most rigorous search. 
The coincidence of “ neutrality” with “ preparedness ” 
has also been emphasised by the creation of a War Re- 
sources Board under Mr Stettinius, the chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation and son of the Morgan 
partner who held a similar post in the last war. The atti- 
tude of the public, as exemplified in the newspapers, has 
been unanimously in favour of the stand being made by 
Britain and France; not a voice has been raised in any con- 
trary sense. There are still, however, great divisions of 
opinion when the practical form that this sympathy should 
take is under discussion. It has been asserted in well- 
informed newspapers that the Senate, if summoned now, 
would not hesitate to amend the Neutrality Act. But Mr 
Roosevelt has not issued the summons to Congress, and 
there is no direct evidence from the isolationists that they 
have changed their mind. As for the wider issue, the latest 
“public opinion surveys” show a widespread conviction 
that America would in fact be drawn into a general war. 
The number of those holding this opinion has risen, accord- 
ing to one survey, from 38 per cent. in January, 1937, to 
76 per cent. to-day. But less than half of those polled 
favoured helping Britain and France with materials and 
only a quarter would send troops. Indeed, all that can be 
said with certainty is that American opinion is changing, 
that it is changing rapidly, and that it is moving in a sense 
favourable to the democracies. But it would be difficult to 
assess exactly how far it has already travelled along that 
road or how long it will take to reach any fixed point 
upon it. 

* * * 


Japan Changes Her Policy.—With the first shock 
of the German-Soviet Pact over it is clear that the gains 


are not all on Germany’s side. On Friday of last week the - 


Japanese Government protested to Berlin that the pact 
was “a flagrant violation of the spirit of the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact”; over the week-end it was known that Japan’s 
whole foreign policy was to be refashioned. The Govern- 
ment resigned, and General Abe formed a Cabinet to do 
the refashioning, his aim apparently being to continue with 
the “ creation of a new order in eastern Asia ”—but with- 
out European engagements of any kind. Following on this 
change of policy, which is bound to have a certain 
demoralising effect on those Japanese whose ambitions 
have swallowed up their.good sense, tension in China 
between British residents and the Japanese authorities is 
noticeably relaxed; it is even said that Japanese sentries 
are saluting British subjects where before they were more 
likely to strip them. 


* * * 


Once given the fact of a German-Russian understanding 
the change need surprise no one. The Anti-Comintern 
Pact, hatched in Berlin, was never aimed so much at the 
Russians as at the British and French, and this the 
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German-Italian military alliance which has developed 
from it, and the Japanese military alliance that was hoped 
for, may be taken'to prove. The line-up with Japan rested 
on shallow sympathies. While the Italians, through 
impotence to do anything else, may have adhered to the 
ostensibly anti-Russian spirit of the undertaking (though 
even they have built warships for the Soviets as recently 
as 1938, and their policy in Spain was never primarily 
anti-Communist), the Germans have never been at pains 
to conceal their true purpose. If the Anti-Comintern Pact 
was really designed as a basis for getting Japan into an 
anti-Russian alliance, the Berlin Government would 
scarcely have hindered the Japanese in their war with 
China by supplying Chiang Kai-Shek with arms and mili- 
tary advice. Up to a point, the Germans have managed to 
make the best of both worlds. That point was passed the 
moment that Herr von Ribbentrop went back on all his 
known public and private principles (except, perhaps, those 
peculiar to the Nazi moral code) in signing a pact with 
the Soviets. For the moment, Japan may be expected to 
lie low. But it would be a mistake to think that Japanese 
“isolation” means a new era of collaboration with 
Britain. There are no facts to support this thesis. The news 
that the blockade of Hong Kong is being intensified shows 
that dislike of Germany will not be exchanged for love of 
Britain. Japan’s paramount aim is still to win her war in 
China; all that should be looked for at the moment is a 
modification of method and a renewal of Oriental patience. 


* * * 


Turkey Stands Firm.—Turkey is fast becoming the 
small Power with a Great-Power reputation. While most of 
the small States have hastened to reaffirm their neutrality 
in all circumstances except a direct attack on their indepen- 
dence, Turkey has not hesitated to let it be known that the 
German-Soviet pact in no way weakens her allegiance to 
the Peace Front. For this the Turkish Government de- 
serves our sincere thanks, all the more when it is realised in 
what a difficult position the pact placed them. The Ger- 
mans at least have not been slow in realising the difficulty 
of that position, and one of Herr Hitler’s first acts after 
the signing of the pact last week was to send Herr von 
Papen, German Ambassador to Turkey, hotfoot to 
Istanbul, presumably with the intention of pointing out to 
the Turkish Government that, in the interests of their 
Russian friendship as much as out of regard for Germany's 
growing strength, they should now break with the Western 
Powers. The argument is not without its barbs. The Soviet 
Union was the first State to treat with the Turkish Repub- 
lic, and her non-aggression pact with Turkey was signed, 
in 1921, when the Republic was still struggling for indepen- 
dence. By continuing in the Peace Front, would Turkey 
risk offending Russia? Again, by the Middle Eastern Pact 
signed at the Saad-Abad Palace in Teheran in July, 1937, 
Turkey guaranteed her safety from aggression with Iran, 
Iraq, and Afghanistan; in Europe her only immediate fear 
is Bulgaria, and the Turkish army can easily cope with 
that. Germany has secured a leading place in Turkey's 
foreign trade, and is already supplying her with armaments. 
The temptation to withdraw within the framework of this 
security system might have been strong. But the arguments 
against withdrawal are decisive. For none of Turkey's in- 
ternational agreements gives her any positive security, 
except those she has signed with Britain and France. An- 
other important factor in the balance of forces may have 
been. the fact that the Soviet Union, as far as is known, 
has not supported the German argument, or given any sign 
that Turkey's present policy is unpleasing to the Kremlin. 
That policy, indeed, is calculated to allay much of the 
Kremlin’s anxiety for the continuance of the status quo 
in and around the Black Sea. By showing to what lengths 
the Germans are prepared to go to obtain their ends, the 
German-Soviet pact seems only to have reinforced Turkey $ 
decision. 

* * * 


The Situation in Hungary.—If the Communist In- 
ational is hard put to it to explain last week’s com- 
position with Germany, then the Nazi “ International * 15 
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in no better case. The Nazis in Hungary have for long 
fought beneath the anti-Communist flag, and many of the 
seats they won in last May’s elections were won on the 
strength of memories of Bela Kun. Pro-German sentiment 
in Hungary, already rare, is likely after last week’s coup 
to become more than ever the generally accepted badge of 

r patriotism. This does not mean—rather the contrary— 
that the Government itself will be allowed by the Germans 
more freedom of movement, though it may mean a more 
tactful application of the restriction which already exists. 
Count Csaky’s sojourn in the Austrian Alps has brought 
no change to Hungarian policy: but the reason for that 
may after all only be that no change was desired by the 
German Government. Hungary is already a member of 
the Axis group—and even if it were intended to force 
Hungary’s permission to the passage of German troops it 
would be bad strategy to make that permission public, or to 
force it before it was absolutely necessary. The Hungarian 
Government may in the meantime be expected to keep as 
much as possible to itself, but to miss no chance of im- 
proving Hungary’s position vis-a-vis her neighbours, 
especially Roumania. In this connection it is significant that 
they have rejected a Roumanian proposal for a non-aggres- 
sion pact—that is very natural, for to have accepted it 
would have weakened Hungary’s position in a day of re- 
visionist reckoning which, as far as they know in Budapest, 
may be still to come. At the same time, it is only fair to 
add that the Hungarian Government has safeguarded itself 
against a charge of being completely chauvinist by offering 
to negotiate a treaty with Roumania for the mutual protec- 
tion of minorities. Roumanians point out that any such 
treaty, given the large Hungarian minority in Roumania 
and the negligible Roumanian minority in Hungary, would 
have a decidedly one-sided application. A minorities treaty 
would be worth concluding, it would seem, only if a large- 
scale exchange of populations were possible, or, conceiv- 
ably, if the Hungarians would offer worthwhile guarantees 
of their respect for the integrity of a frontier which had 
been modified only slightly in their favour. And with 
Germany paramount in Budapest, it is hard to see what 
guarantees would be of the slightest value. 


* * * 


The Mediterranean Reaction.—Both in Italy and 
Spain the Russo-German pact was received by official 
commentators as a brilliant tactical move “ on the side of 
peace,” but this did not hide the obvious embarrassment 
with which these two Catholic countries heard the news. 
Now that the Anti-Comintern Pact is ridiculously out- 
moded, and there can no longer be any excuse for 
“crusading against Bolshevism” in company with the Nazis, 
disillusion will be widespread among the idealists. In prac- 
tical terms, too, the effects have been striking. There is, 
for instance, no denial either from Paris or Madrid of re- 
liable reports that Colonel Beigbeder, the Spanish Foreign 
Minister, has assured General Pétain that Spain would 
remain neutral, and that the Spanish Ambassador in Paris 
has given M. Bonnet a similar assurance. It would seem 
that a corresponding assurance was given to the British 
Ambassador on Wednesday. Even if those assurances have 
not been given, the chances of Spain playing an actively 
pro-German réle in wartime have shrunk very perceptibly. 
It may also be significant that Italian military precautions 
and civil defence measures are far behind those taken in 
Germany. In contrast with the Germans, Italians in 
England have not been advised to go home. Several of the 
conscript classes called up in Italy are not required to 
assemble until September 3rd, and it is only in the last 
few days that public opinion in Italy has been allowed to 
grasp the full dimensions of the danger. There can be 
little doubt of the Duce’s anxiety that the peace shall be 
kept; and no doubt at all that, if the Italian public had 
their way, the peace would be kept. 


* * * 
Jugoslavia, Federal but United.—The importance 
of the Serbo-Croat 


: agreement—reached after long negotia- 
tion, but by negotiation for all that—has been marked in 
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every country in Europe. To Whitehall it has come with 
especial satisfaction as a sign that Jugoslavia is now united 
and therefore in a strengthened condition to defend her 
neutral status. In Jugoslavia itself there is widespread relief 
at this successful termination of months and years of 
domestic tension. The Government has been reformed, and 
under the continued leadership of M. Tsvetkovitch as 
Prime Minister now includes five members of the Croat 
People’s Party, one of whom is Dr Matchek, who takes the 
rank of Deputy Prime Minister. A decree is shortly 
expected whereby the electoral law will be changed. New 
elections will then take place, after which the Skupshtina 
Should be representative of the main trends of public 
opinion—and this for the first time since 1930. Federal 
status will be granted to a Croatia that is to include the 
present banovina (province) of the Save—that is, Croatia 
proper, together with the banovina of the Coast and cer- 
tain portions of the banovina of the Vrbas. The ban, or 

overnor, will be accorded special privileges. August 

osutitch, Dr Matchek’s second-in-command in the Croat 
People’s Party, is being tipped for this important post. It 
may be presumed that a similar federal status will sooner 
or later be accorded to Slovenia, and possibly to the Serb 
provinces of Slavonia and Voivodina. The Croats thus 
obtain the right of self-government which they have always 
claimed, and take upon themselves a share in the govern- 
ment of Jugoslavia for the first time since 1929. They do 
this, true, at a precarious moment, but on the long view 
it may not be a bad thing that the earliest days of federa- 
tion, with the important and far-reaching decisions which 
will have to be taken in that time, are lived through against 
the background of a European crisis. 


* * * 


The Small Western States.—On Saturday last 
German diplomatic representatives gave their Govern- 
ment’s assurance that the integrity of Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Luxemburg would be respected in case 
of war, and Denmark later received a similar assurance. 
Each of these small neutral States has looked this gift- 
horse in the mouth. Each of them, in varying degree, took 
military precautions immediately after they had received 
it. On Monday the Dutch Government decreed the 
mobilisation of the army and navy, and later in the week 
this mobilisation had accounted for about 500,000 men. 
Over the week-end the Belgians and the Swiss had 
extended their defence precautions; only the Danes, view- 
ing their situation realistically, took no more than perfunc- 
tory measures. In the case of the Low Countries, the main 
anxiety has been to avoid being caught up in the war of 
the air through the passage of foreign military aircraft 
across their frontiers. All passage of civil and military air- 
craft has now been prohibited without special authorisa- 
tion, but this, of course, is only a relative safeguard. In 
their turn, the British and French Governments have given 
corresponding assurances of respect for the integrity of 
these small States; the British assurance to Denmark 
states that “so long as Danish neutrality is respected by 
Germany it will, of course, be respected by the British 
Government ”—a barbed reminder of the manceuvres of 
1914, 
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With danger pressing in on them from every side, it was 
natural that the sovereigns of Holland and Belgium should 
have associated themselves in a joint offer to exercise their 
“900d offices” in the cause of peace. The Governments 
of Britain, France and Poland have accepted the offer; 
Germany has thanked Queen Wilhelmina and King 
Leopold for it, but does not appear to have formally 
accepted it. It is difficult to see in what way these “ good 
offices” could be used unless Herr Hitler is looking for 
a graceful way of retiring from the adamantine position 
he has hitherto held. But it is good that they should have 
been offered. 


* * * 


Shipping in War.—Last Sunday the Admiralty 
took control of Britain’s merchant marine and on Monday 
the Mediterranean and Baltic seas were closed to traffic. In 
the event of war the industry will presumably again be put 
under the control of a separate Ministry. In viewof Britain’s 
dependence on imports, it is scarcely necessary to empha- 
sise the importance of the réle which her merchantmen will 
have to play in war. Is the merchant marine in a position 
to fulfil its task in the event of war? The Government must 
have assumed that it is, for otherwise its half-hearted re- 
sponse to the demand for the accumulation of stocks of 
foodstuffs and raw materials would amount to criminal 
negligence. The immediate question is whether the mer- 
chant shipping capacity available to the Government is 
sufficient to meet the demands likely to be made on it at 
the outbreak of war. Superficially the position is much less 
favourable than 25 years ago; the number of vessels regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom (including tankers) fell from 
8,587 in June, 1914, to 6,722 in June this year, while their 
capacity declined from 18.9 million gross tons to 17.9 
millions. On the other hand, the number and carrying 
capacity of the Dominions, the French and neutral fleets 
is now appreciably greater than in 1914. Thus, the com- 
bined merchant fleets of the Dominions, France, Greece, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden and the United States now 
comprise 3,774 more vessels and their capacity is greater 
by 15.3 million gross tons than in 1914, an increase which 
far outweighs the decline in Britain’s fleet. On the assump- 
tion that Britain can tap the reservoir of neutral shipping, 
the supply of tonnage is thus considerably bigger, while 
modern shipping is much faster and more efficient, than 
twenty-five years ago. In a prolonged war, of course, the 
supply depends on the ratio between losses and replace- 
ments. But although it is impossible to estimate the prob- 
able rate of loss in war, the combined building capacity 
of Britain, the Dominions, France and neutral countries is 
also much greater than in 1914. Apart from the heavy cost 
involved in an increased reliance on foreign shipping, the 
total supplies of carrying capacity available to Britain at 
the outbreak and during a war is now much bigger in 
relation to probable needs than twenty-five years ago. 


* * * 


Engineers and Dilution.—The full application of 
dilution of labour in this country can only come through 
comprehensive and planned measures. These require 
Government action, with the co-operation of the leaders of 
the whole body of organised workers represented in the 
Trades Union Congress. But detailed arrangements for the 
removal of artificial limitations on the classes of work 
which may be done by skilled workers, and for the intro- 
duction of semi-skilled men to perform subsidiary func- 
tions, are probably best made on an industrial basis. It is 
on the latter ground that this week’s agreement between 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union and the Engineer- 
ing and Allied Employers’ National Federation is to be 
welcomed. But the reported terms of the arrangement indi- 
cate that the welcome should be a qualified one. Firstly, it 
is not a positive plan, but rather a schedule of the circum- 
stances and manner in which concessions may be made. 
By its terms it will not be possible to supplement skilled 
man power unless it can be shown that skilled men are not 
available and production is prejudiced. Applications for 
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changes of practices are to be referred to local com. 
mittees, and, in cases of disagreement, to national execy. 
tive committees of employers and unions. All of which 
indicates that safeguards, whose necessity nobody denies 
are being given an unjustifiable preference over positive 
measures of dilution; and that local agreement is bein 
given precedence over national direction. Nevertheless 
criticism based on the facts so far available can hardly re- 
duce the gesture value of this decision on the part of a 
union with 400,000 members, which has always been the 
spear-head of resistance to dilution. The acceptance of the 
principle before the actual outbreak of war, and for appli- 
cation to commercial as well as armament engineering, is 
an impressive achievement. If this example is immediately 
followed and improved upon in other vital industries, there 
will be ground for assurance that industrial dislocation wil] 
be reduced to a minimum. The perfecting of the organisa- 
tion of labour in war-time may then be regarded as an 
executive task. 


* * * 


More I.R.A. Murders.—Few grave crises in modern 
English history have failed to find Ireland’s extremer 
patriots only too ready to turn the national danger to their 
own advantage by methods of violence and intimidation. 
Close upon a century and a half ago, in the opening phase 
of England’s drawn-out strife with Revolutionary France, 
there was riot, unrest and revolution across the Irish 
Channel. Twenty-five years ago, on the eve of the World 
War, it was civil strife in Ulster and not war with Ger- 
many that seemed most imminent; and there was bitter 
fighting in Ireland while the war itself was on. The pattern 
repeats itself now. It is several weeks since the Home 
Secretary revealed to Parliament the existence of a plot by 
the Irish Republican Army to intensify their dastardly 
campaign of sabotage by bombing in the event of emerg- 
ency; and this anticipated new phase has seemingly begun. 
A week ago, five persons were killed and more than forty 
injured in an explosion in Coventry which shattered shops 
and tore up roads over a wide area; and at the peak 
of the external European crisis it has been necessary to 
close and strongly guard public buildings against an in- 
ternal menace. The statutory powers given to the authori- 
ties to detain and expel suspected persons have been freely 
used; and the few I.R.A. members who have slipped 
through this net have now to face, not only the stern 
provisions of the new Emergency Defence Orders, but also 
the fury of the members of the public put immediately in 
danger. The appeal to lynch law is never tenable. It is 
hasty, indiscriminate and illegal. But its occasional appear- 
ance in English streets is an index of the harm the I.R.A. 
are doing to the Irish cause—which, before violence began, 
had a host of sympathisers in England. Yet it would be 
a wild error to attach too much importance to what these 
few fanatics are doing. Their activities have done nothing 
at all to shake the calm and even temper of the people 
during these days of crisis. They have failed utterly and 
completely in their disruptive aim. 


* * * 


Raising the School-Leaving Age.—The first clause 
of the Education Act of 1936, which confes into force, 
ironically enough, on September Ist, the first day of evacu- 
ation from vulnerable areas, raised the school-leaving ag¢ ‘0 
fifteen years. The next six clauses provide for exemptons 
from this main provision. They require local authorities to 
issue an employment certificate to the prospective employer 
of a child between fourteen and fifteen if they were satis- 
fied that the proposed employment would be beneficial to 
the child; and they empower the authorities to permit 4 
parent to withdraw a child of fourteen from school to 
assist in the home in circumstances in which exceptional 
hardship would otherwise be caused. The exemption 
clauses are perfectly capable of preventing the achieve- 
ment of its main purpose. Considerable efforts have been 


made by those genuinely interested in the cause of educa- 
tion to salvage ane from this legislative wreck. The 
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Board of Education has issued suggestions for procedure 
in the granting of exemptions; local authorities, and par- 
ticularly those of Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, have framed regulations which should prevent 
the worst of the possible abuses of the exemption clauses; 
independent bodies, such as the National Chamber of 
Commerce and teachers’ organisations have urged that 
children under fifteen should not be employed in any case. 
There is some assurance that the strictest observance of the 
letter of the law can, with constant vigilance, reduce the 
proportion of exemptions to considerably less than the 
50 per cent. of applications indicated in Parliament as 
likely. But if the exigencies of war make the employment 
of child labour unavoidable there will no doubt be a return 
to the grudging spirit in which the Act was framed. Rather 
than that such a spirit should be given opportunity of 
expression in the actual working of the measure it would 
perhaps be better to repeal it outright. The period 1914-18 
was one of steady and solid progress in education, and if 
a resumption of this progress can be expected in the 
immediate future a better measure than the Act of 1936 
can hardly fail to appear in due course. 


* * * 


The Railwaymen’s Claims. — A week ago the 
Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
only just escaped the wholehearted opprobrium of the 
entire nation by calling off their threatened strike at the 
eleventh hour. They agreed to discuss further their claims 
for higher pay and better conditions. But, unlike the other 
railway unions, they refused to follow the normal and 
reasonable procedure of referring the matter back to the 
Railway Staff Tribunal. They negotiated instead direct 
with the railway managers; and after extended and re- 
luctant talks, they reached a provisional agreement at the 
week end. The enginemen have not come out well from this 
episode. Their plea that the constitutional process of appeal 
to the Tribunal is unduly dilatory has no foundation in 
experience; and their contention that the argument 
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about their wages being generally higher than in most 
industries is really irrelevant carries only partial conviction. 
On any balanced assessment the claims of the impover- 
ished members of the N.U.R. who earn less than 50s. a 
week, and indeed those of many of the railway stock- 
holders, too, must take precedence over the demands of 
the relatively well-paid A.S.L.E.F. 


* * * 


Rationing in Germany.—The past week has seen 
the resumption in Germany of rationing for the civilian 
population. The rationing includes not only some of the 
main foodstuffs but also clothing, shoes, leather and soap. 
The present allowances of important foods (as given in The 
Daily Telegraph and Morning Post of August 28th) are 
very considerably greater than those in force at the end of 
the Great War; but, compared with the British rations in 
existence at the end of the War, they show that, if war 
breaks out now, Germany will begin it little, if anything, 
better off—and considerably dirtier—than Britain ended 
the last. The following table compares the Hamburg 
weekly rations in January, 1918, with the existing scale 
and with the British 1918 allowances: — 


ALLOWANCES OF CERTAIN Foops per HEAD PER WEEK 


Hamburg Germany U.K. 
Unit 1918 1939 1918 


i cadininiusietitakastinbpetess oz. 9 25 32 
SED Llsicasbidcinecscetpcicarcdios Oz. 2°5 15 12 
BREE scccntanesencidensiviiccsiee oz. 5:3 10 8 
ED titintttnttitnbensatienncnsiads Oz. ose 4 4 
“TD: sccpaunsnesensonsanneccenceniin oz. oni 3* 2 
I iiieeaicnenis i aatniatinntiae lb. 4} t 6t 
IIIT ai incenitnmemtahinnaehe Ib. 7h ? 4t 
DE  pettencihineniednainnenaions oz. ad 1 t 
Coffee substitute............... oz. cus 2 as 

TD.” ‘sekncideevsniebtncscbbseued pints eas 23 t 


* Tea substitute. + Not rationed. + Not rationed ; estimated 
consumption. 
Bread, potatoes and other vegetables are not yet rationed in 
Germany, while tea and coffee seem to have practically 
disappeared; the rations are for substitutes only. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Falling Productivity in German Industry 


(From a Correspondent) 


T HE high level of German industrial production has been 

the most impressive single feature of the German 
economy in recent years. Even the most ardent critics of the 
Third Reich cannot but recognise the fact that the level of 
industrial output in Germany is more than twice as high 
to-day as it was when the Nazis seized power in the Reich 
—though it must be remembered that 1933 was a year of 
deep depression. What are the industrial omens for the Reich, 
now possibly on the brink of a European war? 

It is common knowledge that, in the winter of 1932-33, 
there were no less than 8,000,000 workless people in Ger- 
many. About half of the industrial population was unem- 
Ployed, even though the average length of a working day 
was then less than seven hours. Now, not only is unemploy- 
ment practically abolished in Germany, but the Reich is suf- 
fering from a very serious labour shortage. Several millions 
Of industrial workers are working for ten hours or even 
Se ae day, and a great many members the “ vi nat 

sie,” artisans, small shopkeepers, and so on, have 
Changed their jobs are now employed in industrial 
ae, Female work has been encouraged to such an extent 
du t, in some places, the majority of the postmen, tram con- 

The, liftmen, etc., have been replaced by women. 
ind @ vast increase in the work done in German 
The 2.204, not unnaturally, industrial output has grown. 

question is, has it grown commensurately with the 
wth in work performed? In the table overleaf we have 








prepared three sets of indices. The first two, based on figures 
of the German Institute for Business Research, show, re- 
spectively, the total output of industrial goods and the total 
number of hours worked in German industry. It will at once 
be seen that, though the increase in output has been remark- 
able, it has perceptibly lagged behind the increase in working 
hours. The third index, that of the output per working 
hour, has shown a slightly falling trend since 1932. 

The fall in industrial productivity may seem, at first glance, 
small, but it is surprising. Commonly, a rise in the scope of 
industrial employment, such as has taken place in Germany 
since 1933, is accompanied by an appreciably increased out- 
put per working hour—owing chiefly to a better utilisation of 
existing machinery; during the upswing period from 1925 
to 1929 in Germany itself, for instance, output per work- 
ing hour increased by about 29 per cent., and during the 
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Output oF GERMAN INDUSTRY, 1932 ro 1938 
(Indices—1932 = 100) 


Total Hours worked Output per 
output in aay — hour 
1 


1932 ...cccccecceeceees 100 

1933 ...cccccscceeeeees 112 115 97 
1934 .......cccccsceces 142 151 94 
BOTS ...ccccccesvaseoee 163 164 99 
1936 ......ccccceeeeees 182 183 99 
1937 .....ccccocscceees 199 201 99 
1936* .........cccccreeee 203 208 98 


* 1938 figures exclude Austria and are only approximate. 


—_-——_—_——s 








recent years of recovery from the great depression similar 
increases were apparent in some of the most important 
democratic countries. For instance, the rise in productivity 
per employed person in British industry between 1930 and 
1935 was approximately 27 per cent. By the British standard, 
a German working hour should have produced at least 20 
per cent. more in 1938 than it did in 1932; actually it pro- 
duced slightly less. 

Nor is this unfavourable comparison all. It must be taken 
into account that German workers are compelled to work 
much harder now than they did when a network of trade 
unions and other labour organisations existed. They are 
pressed harder in every hour they work. Even the German 
factory inspectors do not hide the fact that “ the intensity of 
work is generally high,” and the records of social insurance 
organisations clearly demonstrate how the health of German 
workers has been adversely affected by increased physical 
and nervous strain. The average worker is forced to visit 
his doctor more often to-day than in 1932 (the increase is 
284 per cent.), and the number of deaths per 1,000 working- 
class families has increased by 18 per cent. 

There are several factors which have combined to reduce 
productivity in German factories. The German Institute for 
Business Research has occasionally pointed to the fact that 
several concerns which were badly organised and closed 
down during the great depression reopened after the re- 
covery. Even under “normal” economic conditions this 
reopening of inefficient factories might well have checked 
any increase in productivity for, say, at least a couple of 
years. But this factor is certainly not important enough to 
explain the low standard of general industrial productivity 
during the last seven years—especially when the output of 
certain special industries, such as the metal trades, has 
considerably increased. 

Actually, it has been much more important in recent 

German experience that a lengthening of the working day— 
especially if it is not accompanied by an improvement in 
real wages—tends to lead to lower output per person. Some- 
times this can be counterbalanced by forced intensification of 
work, but, in the case of Germany, the physical deterioration 
has outweighed the effect of the increasing tempo of work. 
And, moreover, the efficiency of the high-paid technical staff 
seems to have fallen during recent years. 
_ The unusually unfavourable movement of the productivity 
index in the first two years of the Hitler regime may be put 
down to the artificial acceleration of eccnomic recovery by 
certain measures of the Government. Vast numbers of 
workers were given work for which they were not suffi- 
ciently skilled and vast sums were wasted by an all-powerful 
bureaucratic system. It is true that the position became some- 
what easier in 1934 and 1935; but, since then, the drive for 
economic self-sufficiency has led to the production of substi- 
tutes for several important raw materials such as wool, 
rubber, oil, etc.; and almost invariably the manufacture of 
these substitute goods has required a greater amount of 
human labour pro rata than the output of ordinary goods. 
At the same time, while the output of iron ores and other 
minerals has been increased, it has been done by the working 
of pits which, from an economic point of view, must be 
regarded as inefficient and wasteful. 

The rake’s Progress does not end here. The use of substi- 
tutes has, in turn, hindered the productive process of many 
normal industries using them as raw materials. Most of the 
newly-invented substitutes have proved to be far inferior in 
quality to the materials that they replace; and, to take one 
instance, the thread in textile factories is breaking much more 
often than it did before 1932; and the waste in metal factories 
has risen. 

At the same time, the amount of work required for non- 
productive purposes, such as secretarial work, has vastly 
increased with growing bureaucratism. The output of con- 
sumption goods has suffered by the concentration on the war 
industries; the destruction of Jewish property has also had 

a bad effect on Productivity ; and so on. And, in fact, the 
potential decline of productivity is probably even larger than 
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would be suggested by the calculation above. There js a 
time-lag, and some of the worst effects will not be felt until 
later on. This holds true, for example, of the deterioration in 
the scientific standard of technical students and also, to a 
certain extent, of the many substitutes that are Only just 
coming into use. 

No less important is the fact that there are certain general 
factors tending to lower the productivity of the German 
industrial community as a whole, factors which will, there- 
fore, find little reflection in our statistics of actual industries 
Large amounts of money have been invested, for instance. 
in the construction of new streets and houses, and it has been 
found impossible to complete them. They are now exposed 
to destruction through rain and storm, while the Reich js 
preoccupied with more important military duties. 

Nor is there the slightest indication that productivity wil] 
improve in the immediate future, and the latest reports from 
German mines and railways reveal that the decrease of pro- 
ductivity is still going on. Some years ago, when there were 
still very large reserves of labour-power available in Germany, 
the decline in productivity did not need to be taken too 
seriously, because it might easily have been made up by an 
increase in the actual amount of industrial labour employed, 
Now, however, when there is virtually full employment, a 
further decrease in productivity must necessarily result in 
a simultaneous decrease in total industrial output. 

Thus, even if peace is preserved, the present industrial 
“boom” in Germany is bound to come to a halt very soon, 
unless the Reich initiates a profound change in its economic 
policy. But, if Germany should decide to wage a war, her 
already falling industrial productivity may prove to be the 
most fatal deficiency in her potentiel de guerre. 


August 26th. 


Factors in French 
Confidence 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT | 


DwuRING the period 1935-37, when the expatriation of French 
capital was at its height, London was one of the principal 
refuges. But, in the recent fall, sterling and the franc have 
gone side by side. French prices maintain their favoured posi- 
tion against world prices. Flight abroad, in fact, is not a 
way out of present difficulties, and short-term Treasury bonds 
are preferred to hoarding. The stay-at-home tendency has 
been strengthened by the fact that the situation of the 
Equalisation Fund has been strong in recent months. And, 
in addition to the gold stock of the Bank of France, the 
French “war treasury” now contains about 3,000 tons of 
gold. 

The Stock Exchange continues remarkably calm. Un- 
favourable news or rumours, military measures of security, 
calls to the colours, mobilisation of staff and factories en- 
gaged on war work, control of the press, and requisitioning 
of buildings, vehicles and materials have had no pronounced 
effect on quotations. Transactions are certainly at a mini- 
mum, but if there are no buying orders, there are no selling 
orders either. © 

An examination of the changes of the last twelve months, 
in which the two main features have been the internal 
economic recovery and the increased external danger, Pro- 
dutes three main conclusions. The first is that French prices 
are Opposing a firm resistance to the huge re-armament ¢x- 
penditure and increased taxation. The index of the cost of 
living is 128.7 for the second quarter of 1939, against 128.2 
in the first quarter and 119.1 in the second quarter of 1938. 
Wholesale prices are still falling. 


Aug. Aug. 
May June July July iS 


20 3 19 

Wholesale Prices :— 
Index ...... 696 693 687 677 672 671 
Home products ...... 715 715 #711 704 699 698 
Imported 661 «653 «645 —(629s«624=— 623 
ae 652 645 629 613 600 59 


Industrial products... 734 736 739 733 735 735 


Secondly, increased production and business activity — 
produced improved returns of taxation receipts, en ; 
amounted to 6,500 million francs in July, of which 6, 
millions were ordinary receipts, against 4,393 millions In June 
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illions in July, 1938. Receipts for the first seven 
and 5 010 939 are thus 31,240 millions, against 24,787 
millions in the corresponding period of 1938. 

Thirdly, while the economic and financial situation of the 
country is improving, largely under the influence of the 
favourable price trend, the political work of internal re- 
organisation pursued by MM. Daladier and Reynaud will be 
rendered much easier by the recent downfall of the Com- 
munists. These were severely hit by the fiasco of the general 
strike of November, 1938, and have now received the final 
blow with the Nazi-Soviet pact. There is actually no doubt 
that, whatever may happen, the Socialists will make con- 
siderable capital out of the “ felony of Moscow.” 


The Price of Wheat 


The legal price of wheat for the 1939 crop has been fixed at 
197.50 francs per quintal. The price will, however, be applied 
only to the 60 million quintals corresponding to the home 
consumption. The net price paid to the producer (162 francs 
in 1938) will be much lower than the legal price. It will be 
fixed in November, when the result of the crop will be exactly 
known. First estimates of this year’s crop are about 75 million 
quintals, which will adequately cover an official consumption 
of 70 millions. If the imports of North Africa (3 million 
quintals) and the remaining -surplus of the 1938 crop (18 
million quintals) are taken into account, the whole surplus 
will reach nearly 26 million quintals. Of this 10 million 
quintals have been bought by the Government, and a surplus 
of 16 million quintals will have to be disposed of by the 
Wheat Office. 


August 31st. 


Jugoslavia’s 
Self-Sufficiency 


[FROM OUR BELGRADE CORRESPONDENT] 


JUGOSLAVIA is making a systematic effort to gain as much 
economic independence as possible. This does not mean com- 
plete self-sufficiency. It is an effort to distribute economic 
activities, foreign trade, production and investment in such a 
way as to obtain a balance which would save Jugoslavia from 
becoming too dependent on any one country or kind of 
production. 

This is most obvious in foreign trade. Having lost our 
trade connections with Italy at the time of sanctions, with- 
out a corresponding improvement in our exports to Great 
Britain and France, Jugoslavia drifted at one time towards 
a position of entire dependence, for the sale of our goods, on 
Germany. This was the more so because Germany, having 
fixed an artificially high exchange rate for the Reichsmark, 
paid Jugoslavia prices above world parity, which, of itself, 
prevented the sale to other countries of many articles. 

The dangerous corollary of this was a shortage of free- 
exchange and a weakening of the dinar. During the first half 
of last year no less than 63.57 per cent. of Jugoslavia’s 
exports and 69.50 per cent. of our imports passed through 
Clearings, and of these 41.98 per cent. of exports and 40.03 
per cent. of imports represented trade with Germany. 
Towards the end of the year the position became even more 
disadvantageous when Czecho-Slovakia, a cash-paying 
country, was incorporated within the German clearing area. 

But, this year, largely by means of quotas and trade per- 
mits, Jugoslavia has not only succeeded in reducing the per- 
centage of exports through clearing to 61.14 per cent., but 
also in distributing this, so that the German share comes to 
26.92 per cent., or, together with the Czech share, to 39.56 
Per cent. That is rather less than last year. 

The direction of foreign trade has become much more 
systematic, and at the same time more elastic, since the 
Creation on July ist of a special free-exchange committee at 
the National Bank. This committee has introduced three 
important measures to further exports to non-clearing coun- 
tries, and thus enlarge Jugoslavia’s fund of free-exchange. 

By the first, the National Bank gives up its right to buy 
at the official rate one-quarter of the free-exchange deriving 
from export sales. While an exporter could previously obtain 
258 dinars for three-quarters of his pound sterling, and for 
one-quarter the official rate of 208 dinars, giving him an 
average of 245 dinars, he now obtains the full 258. This 
measure is complemented by a second, giving exporters the 
right to sell 33 per cent. of their free-exchange for so-called 
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“internal” dinars, quoted at 340 to the pound. In this way 
an exporter now actually obtains about 285 dinars instead of 
the previous 245, the difference being roughly equal to a 
15 per cent. premium on exports to cash-paying countries, 
The third measure is the grant by the National Bank to 
these exporters of credit at 3 per cent., instead of the usual 
7-9 per cent., thus making up a further premium. The even- 


tual aim is to balance exports to clearing and non-clearing 
countries. 


Production Measures 


Parallel with these efforts, others are being made to 
diversify production, partly within agriculture itself and 
partly by developing a modest industry and exploiting our 
mineral wealth. Hitherto much has been done to encourage 
Stock-raising as against pure arable farming, and more 
recently great attention has been paid to the raising of indus- 
trial plants, of which Jugoslavia cultivates flax, hemp, jute, 
sugar beet, oil seeds, tobacco, poppy, sunflower, hops, cotton, 
fleabane, soya, sesame and castor oil. The area under flax has 
been increased from 11,000 hectares in 1934 to 14,300 hec- 
tares in 1938, and that of hemp from 37,700 to 57,800 
hectares. About 170,000 hectares are now devoted to indus- 
trial crops; a further 7.5 million hectares are under the 
plough, 750,000 hectares under fruit and 213,000 hectares 
under vines. The total of cultivable land is estimated at 
5 million hectares: it is clear that much is still to be done. 

Foreign capital, which has practically ceased coming in 
since 1931, is to be attracted by a third branch of practical 
policy. The National Bank is now setting aside a special 
fund of free-exchange to guarantee a fair dividend to new 
foreign capital. By the term fair is understood a dividend 
equal to the interest on State bonds, i.e. between 7 and 8 per 
cent. Higher dividends will not be forbidden, but no special 
free-exchange will be set aside for dividends above the limit 
mentioned. 

An interesting instance of this new effort towards economic 
independence is the combination of foreign credits with State 
ownership in the case of the proposed erection of two cellu- 
lose factories. Out of a French credit of about 600 million 
dinars, between 120 and 150 millions will be sunk in these two 
factories. The Jugoslav State will hold the majority of the 
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shares. But the sales agency will be in Paris, so as to enable 
the French to obtain repayment for their credit, and the 
Jugoslav Government to secure free exchange. Hitherto the 
production of cellulose in Jugoslavia has been 18,000 tons. 
These two new factories will produce 45,000 tons. 


August 15th. 


U.S. Prices and Wages 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 
IN the first half of 1939 (as in the previous year) the whole- 
sale price index of the Bureau of Labour Statistics was 
remarkably steady, with a slow declining trend. 


B.L.S. Price INDEX 


(1926 = 100) 

First Half 1938 Second Half 1938 First Half 1939 
January..........- 80-9 BERG scccccscccces 78:8 January .........  76°9 
February 79:8 A B dischnets 78:1 February........ 76:9 
March ......+-+. 79:7 September . 78:3) March ......0006 76°7 
April ...cc.ccc0r0e 78:7 October ........ 77:6 Se 76:2 
BREE. coceseseecssce 78:1 November...... 77:5 incsocepencee’ 76:2 
DIDO. sc scancunonenes 78:3 December....... 77°0 DOD coccverssone 75:6 


This index is not sensitive; but it is a little remarkable 
that a recovery movement as strong as that of the past year 
should have had so little influence on prices. The down- 
ward trend is most distinct in farm products, where the 
index fell from 71.6 in January, 1938, and 68.7 in June, 
1938, to 62.4 in June this year. This index stood at 94.1 in 
March, 1937. 

The cost of living, too, has moved downward. In January, 
1938, the index of the National Industrial Conference Board 
was 87.5; in June, 1938, it was 86.7; in January this year it 
was 85.4; in June it was 84. In the highest months of 1937 
this index stood at about 89, compared with a monthly 
average of 77.9 in 1932. There was almost no change in the 
cost-of-living index between 1923 and 1929, and it is now 
about 15 per cent. below the level of the ’twenties. 

Yet, while the cost of living has fallen slightly since 1937, 
average hourly wages appear to have been maintained about 
the level reached during the remarkable upturn in 1936-37. 
The wage series compiled by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board (for 25 industries) is the older of the two 
available, and shows the following annual averages : — 


AVERAGE Hourty WAGE Rares (CENTS Per Hour) 
National Industrial Conference Board 


1929 ..59-0 1931 ..56°4 1933..49-1 1935..60-0 1937..69-3 
1930 ..58-9 1932..49-8 1934..58-1 1936..61-7 1938..71°4 


The National Industrial Conference Board reported 
average weekly earnings for 1929 as $28.55, for 1937 as 
. $27.09, and for the first half of 1939 about $26. That is, it 
would appear that, at the present time, industrial hourly 
wage rates were about 20 per cent. higher than they were a 
decade ago; but average weekly earnings were somewhat 
lower. Allowing for the fall in the cost of living, average 
weekly real wages are at least about equal to real wages ten 
years ago. 

This introduces a perplexing problem. The working week 
in industry in 1929 was pretty well standardised at 48 hours. 
Legally it is now 44 hours, and will become 42 at the end of 
October. But many concerns have never been able to get back 
this high since the idleness of the depression, and others 
have adopted a more or less formal 40-hour (five-day) week. 
The average working week in 1937 was about 39 hours. 
The high hourly rates paid in a shorter week give a weekly 
money wage a little lower than in 1929 and a weekly real 
wage about the same as in 1929; and the worker gets some 
four or more hours of leisure—commonly in the form of a 
Saturday full or half-holiday. In addition, the practice of 
Pe wr been extended. 

¢ short w was adopted on the mathematical theory 
that it would employ more persons. On the evidence it can 
probably be stated, as categorically as any such statement 
can be made, that this theory has not been substantiated 
The next question is whether the combination of high hourly 
wages and shortened week has increased costs of production 
On this no categorical answer is possible. In some instances, 
technological innovation has fully made up for the shorter 
hours, enabling the individual workman or work-team to 
Produce as much in 44 or 40 hours as previously in 48. But 
this has commonly required some additional investment in 
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equipment; and only the larger and more pow a 
been able to do it. Fed fre tne 

This still leaves several questions open. One is wh 
new technique applied to a longer week would not 
have cheapened costs and increased demand; another ; 
whether the disparity in costs in these circumstances betw . 
the most efficient and less efficient units is not loacian a 
concentration of production, and driving the weaker = 
cerns out of business—that is, increasing the number of 
marginal producers in a period of slack general demand 

In short, the simple facts are that we have had, first de 
facto and now de jure, a very short working week, coupled 
with high money and real wages. At the same time we have 
great unemployment, a persistently low and unstable level 
of production, and, on the average, low industrial profits, 


August 21st. 
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Canadian Uncertainties 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Mr MACKENZIE KING, Prime Minister of Canada, 1s stil] 
extremely nervous about the international situation and 
doubtful about the political complications which might con- 
front him if war broke out in Europe while a general election 
was in progress in Canada. Accordingly he keeps postponing 
his decision about the holding of an election, and the voters 
are growing impatient. The business community, too, is com- 
plaining that trade is being hurt by the prolonged uncer- 
tainty. The public wishes to know where it stands. 

In the economic sphere as well the outlook is far from 
certain. July witnessed a serious deterioration in the all- 
important wheat crop of Western Canada. Widespread and 
generous rainfalls in June seemed to have laid the foundation 
of a record wheat crop, but, during July, prolonged spells 
of severe heat, and the absence of any but trivial rainfall, 
produced a recurrence of drought, which, over large areas, 
has taken a heavy toll of the grain crops. 

There is one curious feature of this year’s wheat crop 
which has been puzzling both farmers and grain experts. 
What look like magnificent stands of wheat will give only 
very small yields because on many stalks only a few ears of 
grain are filled—and in many cases none at all. The 
Winnipeg Free Press reports a tract of 2 million acres in 
Eastern Saskatchewan which look as if they might yield 
40 bushels per acre, but which in fact will be hardly worth 
cutting. The explanation given is that the abnormal moisture 
of June produced such a heavy growth of straw that, when 
no rainfall was forthcoming in July, the subsoil moisture 
reserves were drained away by the heavy stalks and never 
reached the ears of the grain to fill them. 

Some relief from the drought came in the first week of 
August in the form of cooler weather and substantial rains. 
But, over a large area, the damage done is irreparable. As a 
result estimates of the Western crop, which, at the end of 
June, were placed as high as 500 million bushels, have now 
been sharply reduced; and The Winnipeg Free Press forecasts 
only 380 million bushels. This figure will admittedly be 
substantially above the wheat crop of 1938, and it will be 
about an average yield. But it is a great source of disappoint- 
ment for the prairie grain-growers, who were counting on 3 
bumper crop. The growers are guaranteed a price of 70 cents 
per bushel for No. 1 Northern, the highest grade, but the 
new crop is unfortunately not grading very well, and the 
average farmer, when he delivers his wheat at the elevator, 
may not get much more than 50 cents per bushel. And he 
will count that a very poor price. 

Liberal politicians are afraid that their chances of saving 
their Western seats from the attacks of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation and Mr Herridge’s new demo- 
cracy will not be improved by the serious decline in the 
fortunes of the Western grain crop. They are also alarmed 
about the activities of Mr Bracken, the Liberal-Progressiv¢ 
Premier of Manitoba, who, until recently their faithful and 
invaluable ally, now seems inclined to break away. As chair- 
man of the Western Committee on Markets and Agricultural 
Rehabilitation, Mr Bracken was largely responsible for the 
pressure which forced the King Ministry, against its will, to 
raise the wheat price guarantee from 60 to 70 cents; and, 
some months ago, he concluded a barter deal with German 
interests, to which Mr Euler, the Federal Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, gave a very grudging acquiescence. Now he 
is organising a trade mission to Europe to do further barter 
deals—against the inclinations of the King Ministry and the 
likely wishes of Whitehall as well. 

August 14th. 
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Sterling Unpegged 


OT least among the measures of defence undertaken 
by this country during the past ten days of crisis are 
those intended to safeguard our financial sinews of war. 
Of these, three stand out as being of fundamental character. 
They are, in order of chronology if not of importance, the 
raising of Bank rate to 4 per cent. on Thursday of last 
week; the unpegging of sterling exchange which followed 
on the next day; and, over the subsequent week-end, the 
Treasury order requiring the registration of securities held 
in this country payable in certain foreign and Dominion 
currencies and, concurrently with this order, the virtual 
suspension of dealings in such securities. The increase in 
Bank rate breaks a record of over seven years’ standing. 
The decision to let sterling go free in the foreign exchange 
markets represents the first complete withdrawal of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account from the foreign exchange 
and bullion markets since the Account was created in 1932. 
The compulsory listing of foreign securities is the first step 
to a possible mobilisation of external assets such as occurred 
in the last war. The importance of each decision—whether 
judged by its precedents or by the length of the tradition 
which it breaks—is self-evident. 

The rise in’ Bank rate and the unpegging of sterling 
exchange must be viewed from the same angle. They both 
betoken a determination among our financial authorities to 
eschew as far as possible the methods of rigid financial 
and price controls at least in the preliminary stages of the 
national emergency. To have left Bank rate at 2 per cent. 
at a time when the country was plunging towards war 
and full employment would have called for the immediate 
application of strict control of all rates of interest (in- 
cluding equity profits), and of prices and wages, if the 
dangers of inflation were not to be blatantly courted. Simi- 
larly, to have kept sterling pegged in terms of dollars at 
the previous level of about $4.68 would have called either 
for further ruinous losses of gold (£43.9 millions of gold 
were exported between August 24th and 31st) or complete 
and rigid control of the exchange markets. In each case such 
controls may yet have to be applied. A long war of 
economic attrition would certainly render them inevitable. 
But, pending the inescapable necessity of recourse to the 
economic technique of the totalitarian state, there is a 
sound case to be made for applying the methods of a com- 
paratively free economic and financial system—methods 
which have helped us out of tight corners before now. 

_The exchange problem was the crux of the immediate 
difficulties, Sterling had already developed symptoms of 
overvaluation at $4.68 to the pound before the onset of 

crisis. The prospect of our re-armament borrowing 
alone promised an unavoidable intensification of those 
symptoms. Added to this, the increasing tension of the 
international situation was putting on our currency the 
added strain of a considerable exodus of capital from this 
country. Speculative activity against sterling was kept down 
to small proportions owing to the unofficial embargo on 
other than commercial forward operations, and the 
domestic export of capital was held within equally negli- 
gible limits. But there remained in London large masses 
of foreign-owned funds—a considerable part of them 
be to countries in the “ sterling bloc ””—whose de- 
Parture for conversion into dollars could put a wholly 
undesirable strain on the remaining resources of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. Those resources had to be 


conserved in view of the grave emergency that has been 
developing. To have established a control of sterling 
exchange, with all its paraphernalia of blocked sterling 
balances and ultimately of differential rates of exchange, 
would have created problems which could not have been 
satisfactorily solved as long as our currency held its pivotal 
position in a system of Empire currencies. The only alterna- 
tive was to let sterling go free, to desist for the time being 
from further official intervention, to keep intact the gold 
reserve held in the Exchange Account, and to let the depre- 
ciated value of sterling provide the deterrent—if one was 
required—to further withdrawals of capital. 

The decision to choose this alternative was made on 
Friday of last week. Within the space of a few hours the 
sterling-dollar rate, which for nearly eight months had been 
held at $4.68 to $4.684, had fallen to $4.35. Since then the 
rate has fallen as lowas $4.10 and has recovered to $4.40— 
all without the slightest measure of intervention from the 
Exchange Account. Despite these considerable fluctuations, 
the Tripartite Convention still holds. The code of the 
agreement merely requires that notice of any change of 
policy be given to the other members, and that notice was 
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duly given to the United States and France before the 
pound was unpegged. The forward market was similarly 
decontrolled, though subjected to an ever-increasing discri- 
minatory scrutiny of operations by banks in the London 
market. The wish of the authorities that all speculative 
or hedging forward operations be discouraged has neces- 
sarily acquired greater weight during these critical days, 
and there have been times when that ban has been applied 
with such rigour that the forward market has virtually 
ceased to function. In spite of this restriction of dealings, 
the rates quoted in the forward market have moved against 
sterling, and the three months’ premium on forward dollars 
has reached 6 cents. This widening of the forward premium 
can be tolerated with far greater equanimity with a 4 per 
cent. Bank rate than with the 2 per cent. rate, which for 
some months past has been persistently endangered by the 
yield obtainable on the dollar swap. 


The fall in sterling has had its counterpart—though not 
a fully proportionate one—in the price of gold, which this 
week has risen to over {8 an ounce. The gold market has 
apparently been left as severely alone by the authorities as 
the foreign exchange market. In view of the uncertainties 
of the political situation and of such possibilities as can- 
celled sailings and an embargo on further exports of gold 
from this country, this abandonment of the gold market 
to its own devices might well have led to considerable 
confusion. That it has not done so says a great deal for the 
readiness with which the bullion market can adjust itself 
to abnormal conditions. There has been a considerable dis- 
hoarding of gold, but every bar sold has found a buyer, 
though at prices which have ranged appreciably below the 
theoretical shipping parities to New York. Arbitrage 
operators, who have provided the main support of the 
market, have naturally allowed the risks they were running 
to reflect themselves in the price at which they bought, 
and though the price of gold this week has risen as high 
as 161s., it has ranged at a discount of up to about 5s. 
under the dollar shipping parity. Thus, provided the gold 
can be shipped to New York and is not called back when 
mid-way across the Atlantic, these arbitrage operations 
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should yield the profit which the risks they entail deserve 
To endeavour at this stage to assess the prospects of 
sterling is clearly a profitless pastime. Those prospects must 
in any case depend on the issue of war or peace, and then 
both on the range of transactions that will be allowed and 
on the readiness with which the authorities will be pre- 
pared to spend their reserves of gold and the foreign 
exchange mobilised through the holdings of foreign securi- 
ties in this country. If sterling has appeared to find tem- 
porary resistance levels this week between $4.20 and $4.30 
this should not be taken to indicate a purchasing power 
parity in that neighbourhood. The conditions under which 
the foreign exchange market has had to function during 
the week have been too abnormal to allow of such precise 
deductions. The pound may fall further, or, on the other 


‘hand, the rate may already have reached its nadir. All that 


can be said with complete confidence is that the Exchange 
Equalisation Account will not in the near future waste 
more of its gold in supporting the rate. And with almost 
equal confidence it can be said that there will be no return 
to the previously pegged rate of $4.68—that level had 
become artificial well before the peg was withdrawn. 

The fall in sterling is an international as well as a 
domestic problem. Its international character has already 
been reflected in the realignment of currencies formerly 
adhering to the fairly compact sterling bloc, of which 
the details will be found in a subsequent note. All that 
need be said of the incipient disintegration of the bloc 
is that it is unfortunate in so far as it may be the prelude 
to increased exchange instability, but that from the point 
of view of sterling it is not an unmixed evil. For some years 
past the British Exchange Equalisation Account had found 
to its cost that the adherence of certain foreign countries 
to the sterling bloc had been a factor of instability and 
not of strength. Many sterling bloc countries have 
panicked into and then out of sterling with the abandon 
of the most highly-strung speculator. Some of the hottest 
of London’s hot money has consisted of the sterling reserves 
of the sterling bloc, and their partial disappearance will 
not be altogether a loss. 


The Crisis and Throgmorton Street 


N the nation-wide resistance to the “ war of nerves,” the 
Stock Exchange has played an important part this 
week. After several days of unrelieved tension, no trace of 
market confusion has to be recorded. Indeed, even on 
Tuesday—which might, without exaggeration, have been 
regarded as the eve of a second world war in a quarter of 
a century—security prices improved, and on Wednesday 
the atmosphere was positively buoyant. The absence of 
irretrievable political action, coupled with the existence of 
an extensive bear position, produced a sharp response in 
prices throughout the list. 

Yet preparation has marched abreast with hope. The 
Stock Exchange Committee announced on Wednesday that, 
in the event of a decision to evacuate London, the 
“House ” would immediately be closed, and the settle- 
ment of open bargains suspended “for a period which 
present intentions indicate may only be for a few days.” 
The Committee’s decision was taken, not for financial 
reasons, but rather in view of potential transport disloca- 
tion, during which members would be under no obligation 
to open their offices. Hence it became effective on Friday, 
when evacuation of children from vulnerable areas com- 
menced. The Committee contemplates three sets of con- 
ditions after evacuation has been completed. So long 
as possible, the “ House” will remain open. Secondly 
when for the safety of members the “House” must be 
closed, business will be carried on as between offices. 
Thirdly, if business in the City becomes impossible, limited 
accommodation has been secured at Denham, which will 


house the official departments which are necessary for 
business, “ and may eventually provide a meeting place to 
serve the purpose of a market.” Moreover, the Commuttce 
are considering the possibility of setting up an official 
department to undertake a large part of the clerical work 
involved in dealing under emergency conditions. It is ¢vi- 
dent, indeed, that the maximum centralisation of the 
machinery of dealing and transfer would be advantageous 
under crisis conditions, particularly as individual firms 
may be widely scattered. Many firms, however, have made 
emergency arrangements for the maintenance of contact 
with their clients through sub-offices, and for the safe 
keeping and duplication of essential records, and a central 
register of emergency addresses and telephone numbers has 
been opened by the Committee. 

So much for emergency dealing organisation. The next 
steps concern the control of dealings themselves. Last 
week’s issue of The Economist recorded the introduction 
of minimum prices in the gilt-edged market. This week has 
seen the issue of a T Order, under the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations, which provides for the registration 
and restriction of transfer of certain classes of securities 
payable in foreign currencies. These comprise securities 
payable in the currency (either directly or by option) of any 
of the following countries : — 

Argentina; Belgium; Canada; France; Holland and 
the Dutch East Indies; Norway; Sweden; Switz¢t- 
land; and the United States. 

Such securities may not be sold or charged without 
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Treasury permission. Secondly, they are to be registered 
at the Bank of England by holders within one month 
from August 27, 1939. The form S.1 provided for this 
purpose is to be completed in respect of each security and 
delivered (through banks or stockbrokers) to the Bank of 
England, and the registration certificate will be returned 
for attachment to the relative security. Subsequent transfers 
of such securities, if approved by the Bank of England, 
will be permissible, until further notice, to persons resident 
in the United Kingdom, but special application will be 
needed for proposed transfers to non-residents. For pur- 
poses of transfer, the original registration certificate must 
be returned, and the name of the new owner stated on form 
§.2. If no objection is raised to the proposed transfer, a 
new registration form, certified by the Bank of England 
in the name of the new owner, will be issued. Securities 
affected by the order will not be good delivery unless they 
are accompanied by a completed registration certificate. 
Finally, no action need be taken by non-resident owners. 

Such, in brief, is the procedure for registration and 
transfer of so-called “ foreign” securities. Actually, the, 
classification adopted in the first instance clearly cuts across 
the usual definitions of foreign and domestic securities. 
Sterling obligations of foreign debtors are excluded; 
though obligations payable in foreign currencies, even if 
issued by British concerns, would come within the defini- 
tion. These steps form an essential preliminary to plans 
for the mobilisation of overseas securities to finance the 
burden of war. Powers have in fact been taken, under the 
Defence (Finance) Regulations (though they have not been 
implemented), permitting the acquisition by the Treasury 
of all securities “ which are likely to be marketable outside 
the United Kingdom,” at not less than market values on the 
date of the making of the order. This machinery would 
not rule out the possibility that a scheme of lending secur- 
ities to the Treasury might be introduced as in the Great 
War, but the fact that full powers of acquisition have 
already been taken suggests that outright purchase is the 
more probable, leaving the Treasury to deal with the secur- 
ities at their discretion. 

It is difficult to make any estimate of the total amount 
of securities in British hands as defined in the first order. 
Estimates made on a somewhat different basis, which were 
published in The Economist of August 12th, suggested that 
the total of readily mobilisable assets might be put at a 
provisional maximum of £1,172} millions. But the author- 
ities are to be commended for their prompt steps to 
prevent any wastage of essential assets through the un- 
checked sale of foreign security holdings. As we recorded 
three weeks ago, the first mobilisation scheme in the Great 
War was not in running order until the end of 1915. When 
it was terminated in 1919, it had handled securities to a 
total value of £622.6 millions. There is no reason, on what 
evidence is available, to suppose that a comparable total 
could not be achieved in case of need to-day, and much 
more promptly. Meanwhile, the formidable task of com- 
piling the lists of securities affected has been proceeding 
this week. 

To complete the story, similar figures for French over- 
seas assets are needed. American sources put the total of 
French long-term investments in the United States at 
$226 millions at the end of 1934, and this sum has since 
been increased to $300 millions. The net capital movement 
to the United States from France from the end of 1934 to 
May this year was, however, as high as $430 millions, of 
which $312 millions consisted of short-term banking funds. 
The latter, being less to control, cannot be more than 
partially mobilised, but French financial resources, includ- 
ing gold reserves, have an i t contribution to make 
to the mobilisation of economic strength. 

Such measures towards the ing of external 
financial defence, however, have been allied with a measure 
of internal steadyi power, in the form of minimum deal: 
ing prices in gilt-edged securities, home corporation 
Dominion government issues. Both on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday this week, however, dealings were maintained at 
Prices appreciably better than the minimum levels. Details 
of selected stocks are given on page 472. It is scarcely use- 
ful, therefore, to discuss anomalies between minimum 
Prices, which were fixed on the basis of the lower quoted 
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price on August 23rd, whereas Bank Rate was not raised 
until August 24th. Some adjustments of a one-way 
character occurred in this week’s dealings. The rise in Con- 
version 4} per cent. 1940-44 to 101g reduced the re- 
demption yield approximately to a 4 per cent. basis. At 
the same tme, the long-dated and irredeemable gilt-edged 
leaders experienced an adjustment of yield from a 4 per 
cent. basis to 3% per cent. But while adjustment of relative 
yields has been possible by an upward movement in prices, 
anomalies will return if dealing prices react (as they did 
on Thursday) or if minimum prices again become effective. 
The pegs have been inserted, but they cannot be regarded 
as immovable. 

With the preoccupation of the crisis, however, investors 
have been able to give little thought to the consequences 
of the termination of cheap money, which was implicit in 
last week’s Bank rate decision. In principle, it is an adverse 
development for gilt-edged and only of relative assistance 
to general equities. To labour this formal distinction would 
be foolish—the more so since even the events of the past 
week have failed to produce any startling rise in commodity 
prices. To this statement there is one important exception : 
the rise in the sterling price of gold. With sterling free to 
oscillate—as it did, on Monday and Tuesday, between 
$4.10 and $4.40—there can be no permanence in any gold 
price. After jumping from 148s. 5d. on Thursday last 
week to a record level of 161s. on Monday, the price 
dropped at Tuesday’s fixing to 157s. and partially 
recovered to 159s. on Thursday. Such movements are not 
of prime importance in themselves. But they do illustrate 
the probability that gold has been established, if not per- 
manently, at least for a considerable time, at a higher price. 

The fact was not lost upon gold shares, but its signifi- 
cance was sharply diminished on Wednesday by the de- 
claration of the South African Government of its intention 
to appropriate all gold premiums over 150s. per fine ounce 
with the avowed object of preventing speculation. Although 
legislation will not be introduced until 1940, the provisions 
will be retrospective. They are certainly drastic. The merits 
of the Union’s taxation policy, introduced after the South 
African pound was devalued, are arguable, but at least it 
enabled the mining companies to obtain some benefits from 
the higher gold price by suitable modification of mining 
practice. The latest decision will leave the mining com- 
panies with no advantage, although the higher gold price is 
not due to any sovereign act of the Union. Meanwhile, the 
companies will be exposed to the risks of higher costs or 
forced to make detrimental changes in mining policy, or 
compelled to abandon development programmes. 

If these interpretations are correct, one of the chief 
hedges against rising prices and domestic industrial war 
risks will have been removed by the Union’s decision. By 
the fortuitous combination of control of overseas invest- 
ment (which might, of course, be extended to cover gold 
shares), and the latest action of South Africa, therefore, 
the investor’s potential field for war-time operations has 
been largely restricted to British and Dominion Govern- 
ment securities, home railways and home industrial shares. 
Control is already in being over a wide area of the invest- 
ment field. There is little opportunity or incentive for 
major changes in investment policy. Whether this week's 
technical rebound and unexplained optimism are justified 
still remains in the balance. Thursday’s reaction at least 
suggested doubt on that point. Whatever the outcome, the 
average investor has made his dispositions to cover the 
event of war and he will not be prepared to change them 
without conclusive evidence. 
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Finance and Banking 


Bank Rate Adjustments.—The money and discount 
markets are gradually adjusting themselves to the higher 
level of Bank rate. Few members of the market profess to 
understand or appreciate the “ rationale” of last week’s 
increase in the official rate, but that may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that the sudden jump in market 
rates has brought considerable loss to every house con- 
cerned. Such losses, however, are the inevitable accom- 
paniment of any period of rising money rates and on 
balance are offset by the windfall profits that occur when 
rates are falling. Those profits should, of course, be placed 
aside in special reserves against just such an eventuality as 
has occurred. After three months have elapsed—assuming 
that there is no further increase in Bank rate—the market 
will have ceased to turn over its bills at a loss and some of 
the bitterness of the recent comments on official policy 
should have toned down. The open-market rate, which 
immediately shifted to 3§-3}% per cent. after the higher 
Bank rate announcement, has this week remained approxi- 
mately at this level. The tendency as the week proceeded 
has been for money and bill rates to ease slightly, and the 
movement of the latter has been helped both by the official 
buyer and by some of the clearing banks, which have taken 
November bills at 3% per cent. The clearing banks have 
adjusted their short-loan rates to 3 per cent. for money 
against bills and 33 per cent. for loans secured by bonds. 
The privileged position formerly held by Treasury One’s 
as security for clearing bank loans no longer obtains. 
Similarly, the eligibility of Conversion 4}’s as collateral 
for loans from outside lenders at privileged rates has dis- 


_ appeared. Under the conditions which have obtained this 


week the tacit assumption has been made to regard these 
bonds as a 1944 and not a 1940 maturity. This means 
that the houses which had in recent years decided to in- 
clude them in the bill portfolio will probably have to re- 
transfer them to the investment item—a possibility which 
should be borne in mind when considering the next batch 
of discount company balance sheets. 


* * * 


The Sterling Bloc.—The decision of the British 
authorities to let sterling go free, and the considerable 
fluctuations in its value in terms of gold and the dollar 
which followed that decision, were bound to loosen the ties 
binding that already loose conglomeration of currencies 
known as the sterling bloc. By the end of this week it is 
possible to discern approximately how far the cohesion of 
this group has withstood the buffeting of recent events. 
The Empire currencies remain as firmly bound to sterling 
as they previously were. The Canadian dollar, of course, 
continues to move in rough accord with its United States 
namesake—but that was to be expected. The only currency 
in the Empire group whose behaviour might have given 
rise to some doubt was the South African pound, and here 
all doubt was removed on Wednesday by the announce- 
ment that the currency would remain pegged to sterling, an 
announcement which accompanied the more surprising 
news that the South African Government proposed to 
appropriate to itself any increment in the value of newly 
mined gold over and above 150s. per ounce. The deprecia- 
tion of sterling was made the occasion for the application 
of a rigid control of the Australian pound and for drastic 
limitations of the sums that can be withdrawn for private 
and business remittances from the Commonwealth. These 
restrictions must be regarded as in the nature of pre- 
cautionary measures. They are not urgently called for 
the state of the London funds, which is still ache | 
Among the Scandinavian currencies, the Swedish crown 
was the first to break the link with sterling. All along 
Sweden has been the most restive member of the sterling 
group and has threatened resignation on more than one 


occasion in the past. Finland and Norway soon followed 
Sweden’s lead given at the end of last week. But Denmark, 
with her closer economic ties with Great Britain, is hesi- 
tating before taking the plunge, and the politically powerful 
farmers’ organisations are pressing for the maintenance of 
the rate of Kr. 22.40 to the pound. The first three of 
these Scandinavian currencies have during the past 
few days been following a diffident course about half- 
way between the dollar and sterling. Japan adheres to 
the sterling bloc and the ls. 2d. sterling peg with 
grim tenacity. The yen was in dire need of devaluation, 
and the depreciation of sterling gives the Japanese 
authorities a chance of satisfying that need without the 
slightest loss of face. Here is a cause for gratitude 
which may find its reflection in the political relations 
between the two countries. The most interesting of all ex- 
change movements in the recent days of instability has 
been the complete correspondence between movements in 
sterling and French francs. After a slight appreciation of 
the franc from 176} to 1754 the franc has been pegged 
rigidly at this figure. The franc is more definitely than ever 
before a member of the sterling bloc, and a most welcome 
member, given the weight of the gold reserve that lies 
behind it. 


* * * 


The Clearing House Leaves London.—The rapidity 
with which the higher Bank rate has become effective has 
been due not only to the prevailing political uncertainties 
but to the extreme scarcity of credit that was apparent 
during the first few days of the higher rate. For this tight- 
ness of money, which reached a point where the market 
was nearly forced to borrow at the Bank of England, two 
main causes are responsible. In the first place there was 
the additional demand for currency, shown in the expan- 
sion of the Bank of England circulation by {21,435,097 
over the past week to the new high record of £529,498,805. 
Although part of this increase represented the precau- 
tionary building up of provincial tills by the big banks 
and therefore did not represent so much deduction from 
bank cash, enough of it found its way into public hands 
to have a marked effect on the bank cash position. The 
second and more interesting cause of the tightening of 
credit this week has been the removal to Stoke-on-Trent 
of a considerable part of the London Clearing House. The 
Country, Metropolitan and part of the Town clearings have 
this week been handled outside London and only the clear- 
ing of Town cheques paid into Town branches has re- 
mained here. The removal of this vast and intricate piece 
of machinery to a point 150 miles from London could 
hardly be expected to take place with perfect smoothness 
and in fact delays in clearing have occurred and persisted 
well beyond the interval that was anticipated. The increase 
of cheques in course of collection has tended to immobilise 
credit, and though in the aggregate this factor should have 
left the cash position unaffected, it has in fact played 4 
considerable part in depriving the clearing banks of full 
command of the cash which the authorities—viewing the 
total of bankers’ balances at the Bank of England—thought 
the banks had at their disposal. The fact that certain 
Colonial and Dominion banks have already evacuated t0 
the country or the suburbs has also helped to retard the 
velocity of circulation of credit in the City and made for 
greater scarcity of funds. But as the week proceeded, the 
short-loan position eased considerably, and whereas up © 
4 per cent. was paid for day-to-day on the first two 


days OF Oe ee ce as ae oy ered at down to 
24 per cent. by Wednesday. Meanwhile, it is announced 
that the weekly figures of bank clearings will not be pub- 
ee for the time being, owing to the general dislocation 
of business. 
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Irish Banks’ Returns.—The returns for the banks 
operating in Eire for the June quarter, published by the 
Currency Commission, are as shown in the following table. 






































(£’000) 

SS — aa lalate Si 

June 1939 
June, | March, |}———— siidhcheeeh 

1938 | 1939 ee 
| In Eire | where | Potal 
Misciitee ie RS f rl as 

atnteteks | | 
om FESETVES, CTC. ..-.eeeee 17,463 | 17,513 | 10,330 7,152 17,482 
Notes in circulation........+++- 8,975 | 8,939 | 5,147 | 4,001 | 9,148 

Current, deposit other 
ACCOUNES ..ccecenegencereneees 162,626 | 159,084 114,434 | 43,429 | 157,863 
Other liabilities ....+-seseeeeee | 6,086; 5,353 | 3,322 | 2,967 | 6,289 
OS 
Total.....scssrcscoceeeeevoes | 195,133 | 190,889 | 133,233 | 57,550 | 190,783 

: 

scts ‘= | | | | 

Mash and balances with | 

London agents and other | } 
DaNkS.......seseccerescceenenees | 13,366 13,686 | 5,710 | 8,513 | 14,223 
Money at call and short notice | 13,431 8,297 | 2| 8,971 8.973 
Bills ...cccoesndeseshouabtenawensin 6,579 | 8,221 | 6,822 | 1,137 | 7,953 
Loans and advances.....+.++++ 73,225 | 73,111 | 47,359 25,318 | 72,677 

Jes tsi— 

lave Govermmnia egnoncdeecse 70,835 | 69,740 4,068 | 64,301 | 68,369 
(b) OUNEF ....ceceeeeseereeeees 9,827 | 9,837 4,157 | 6,037 | 10,194 
Other assets 7,867 7,992 3,363 5,025 7,388 
Total ....cccccocceccsevescoss j 195,133 190,889 71,482 119,301 190,783 
Excess of assets outside Eire | m 
over Liabilities outside Bire .. | 67,298 | 63,492 |... oa | 61,750 


The continued fall in deposits is an unhealthy symptom 
which undoubtedly reflects the difficulties of the farmers, 
who are still driven to depleting their savings to pay cur- 
rent outgoings. The fall cannot be explained by any with- 
drawal to invest in new issues such as occurred last year. 
The increase in cash reflects the desire to keep in an excep- 
tionally liquid position in a period of grave international 
tension. The increase in bills is accounted for by the grow- 
ing volume of Exchequer bills issued by the Irish Govern- 
ment. Government and other investments in Eire show 
substantial increases, and these items may be expected to 
expand still more in the future with the development of 
further borrowing by the State and local authorities. ‘The 
shrinkage in the net sterling assets is surprising and disap- 
pointing in view of the improvement that has taken place 
in the balance of trade. It is to be regretted that the Cur- 
rency Commission does not issue some explanatory eluci- 
dation of the tendencies disclosed by its excellent statistics. 


* * * 


Insurance Preparations.—As from Monday this 


week the provisions of Part II of the War Risks Insurance 
Act have been in operation. Traders have thus been able 
to register at a nominal fee, to cover stocks of goods in this 
country against King’s Enemy risks in wartime. The prin- 
cipal insurance companies and Lloyd’s have been 
authorised by the Board of Trade to receive applications 
for registration, and the goods of traders so registered will 
be held covered from the date of hostilities, subject to 
payment of premiums to be determined. Steps have been 
taken to prevent the granting of open contracts covering 
Pool war risks for short periods, which is contrary to the 
Pool understanding. Underwriters reinsuring with the war 
tisks cargo pool have accordingly been reminded that no 
Open contracts covering Pool war risks only should be 
issued for a period of less than three months. Lloyd’s 
underwriters have decided to vest dollar premiums in an 
American trustee, in order to safeguard the payment of 
dollar claims. Further increases in non-Pool rates have 
been made this week by the joint committee of Lloyd’s 
and Company underwriters, as a result of which the 
Mediterranean voyage additional premium has been further 
raised from 20s. to 40s. per cent., and Atlantic voyages, 
Previously rated at 10s. per cent., are raised to 20s. out- 
ward and 30s. inward. Apart from the lamentable absence 
of a property war risks scheme, insurance preparations are 
in an advanced state. 


* * * 
The Bank’s Gold Revaluation—The _ elastic 


mechanism for revaluing the Bank of England’s gold 
reserve and adjusting the note circulation, provided by the 
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Currency and Bank Notes Act of 1939, received its first 
serious test this week. The gold, which a week ago had been 
valued at 148s. 6d., was this week revalued at 158s. 6d. 
The surplus thus created amounted to £16,594,000. The 
authorities chose, in view of the exceptional demand for 
currency, to allow this surplus to swell the gold reserve of 
the Issue Department, thus creating an equal additional 
amount of notes, which were paid over to the Exchange 
Account in accordance with the provisions of the Act, and 
then were redeposited by the Account with the Bank of 
England. The simple result of these devious movements 
has been to increase the total of notes outstanding by 
£,16,594,000, to swell Public Deposits by a like amount and 
to make the additional notes available for the strengthening 
of the reserve in the Banking department. How necessary 
such strengthening was is revealed by the latest Bank 
return, which shows the active circulation up by 
£21,435,000 to a new high record level. The rise in the 
circulation is all the more significant as there should at this 
time be some reflux of notes from holiday circulation and 
as during the past week there has been an appreciable 
return of Bank of England notes from Continental hoards. 
The reserve of unissued notes shown in the latest Bank 
return is {34,249,000, and had it not been for the transfer 
of £20,000,000 of gold from the Exchange Account to the 
Bank at the beginning of July and for the revaluation of the 
gold holding made last Wednesday, the reserve in the 
Banking department would have been exhausted and 
£2,000,000 in deficit. Public deposits, although they bene- 
fited from the gold revaluation to the extent of 
£16,594,000, are only £8,696,000 up on the week. This 
discrepancy is partly due to the effect of open-market pur- 
chases of securities made on official account. The Bank of 
England has also been a buyer of securities so as to 
neutralise the effect of the expanding circulation, and its 
holdings of Government securities has risen by {13,460,000 
over the week. The net result of these movements is to 
leave bankers’ deposits £1,989,000 lower at £90,143,000— 
a level which helps to explain the serious shortage of cash 
felt in the money market during the first part of the week. 
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Investment 


Resolute Markets.—It may be argued that the 
Stock Exchange has been deceiving itself this week, but the 
fact is inescapable that as the crisis has lengthened, hopes 
have revived, and with that revival prices have made a 
sharp response. Under present technical conditions, hope, 
however insubstantial it might be, was bound to produce 
that result. Trading has naturally been restricted to the 
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minimum, and brokers’ activities have been concentrated 
on the establishing of emergency sub-offices and the safe- 
guarding of records. Even with imminent apprehension of 
war, American and British security prices are no lower, on 
the average, than in April and February respectively this 
year. Viewed against the political background, indeed, the 
stock market’s behaviour during the past month has shown 
astonishing composure. The accompanying chart reveals, 


indeed, that the rate of decline both in London and New 
York was in no way more severe than in earlier reactions 
this year. 

* * * 


The market, however, would be hard put to find positive 
reasons for this week’s price movements, though some 
investors translated wishful thinking into new buying on 
Wednesday. The following table, which includes leading 
securities in all sections of the Stock Exchange list, shows 
the widespread extent of the gains: — 




















Mini-| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
Name of Security mum) 24, | 25, | 28, , 30, ae 
Price | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Consols. 219% .......s000+00 621,| 6215 627 621516 6534 | 
War Loan 313% saiiddale 88i2/ 8812 8834| 8815 gait 9015:5, Sol, 

Conversion 212%, 1944-49 |931gxd) 941g | 931qxd| 933gxd) 9334xd! 9314xd 
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Conversion 412%, 1940-44 | 10054) 10114) 10054) 101 [1002539) 10133 10] 
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B. Am. Tob. (£1) ...-.+50. 4, 414) 471g! 4%. 454, 4L5z9 
Brit. Ox ERED seccouens | —- BSgi = 3%) 935 Bllig) 334! 325x 
iD statin 26/— | 27/— | 27/3 | 28/9 | 30/-| 28/6 

“lis aa 25/- 25/712, 25/712) 26/3 | 27/6 27/- 
Se We vce 28/3 | 29/- | 29/9'| 30/-| 306 293 
and Spencer (5s.)... 55/- | 55/- | 55/— | 56/3 58/9  58/1b 

Tube Invest. (£1) ......... 87/— | 85/— | 85/- | 85/- | 86/3 3 
i GRO) cciveccctsdcoce 16/3 | 16/3 | 16/3 | 17/3 | 17/9 | 17/4 
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MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Tue first tender for Treasury bills 
made under the 4 per cent. Bank rate 
resulted in a full allotment of the 
£30,000,000 on offer at an average rate 
of £3 14s. 5.44d. per cent. The market 
syndicate obtained only 4 per cent. of 
its applications for bills up to Wednes- 
day of this week, but its applications 
were satisfied in full for other dates of 
the week. This meant an average allot- 


The dollar has ruled the foreign ex- 
change market during the past week and 
has pulled with it every rate other than 
that of currencies in the sterling bloc— 
and even some of these. Belgas, guilders 
and Swiss francs have followed t 
trend fairly closely. So have currencies 
sO nominally on gold as reichsmarks 
and lire. But in most cases the market 
has been almost nominal. Telephonic 
difficulties have placed a severe handi- 
cap on arbitrage operations, while the 
acceptability of “ names” has also been 
a serious deterrent on business. Belgas 
have appreciated to 25.25, guilders to 
ase a ya francs to 19.05. The 

French franc been pegged to ster- 
ling at 175} to 175%. 
The gold market, after being thrown 


in confusion by the depreciation of ster- 
ling tended to settle down during the 
latter part of the week and the price 
has returned to within 2d. of the parity. 
The process of fixing has provided 
great difficulty owing to the vagaries 
of the dollar rate and the difficulty of 
dealing in large figures at a predeter- 
mined rate. By Thursday very little 
privately-held gold was coming out, 
and the market is likely to narrow 
considerably next week. 

In silver, London has continued to 
dictate to New York, whose market 
price has day by day been adjusted to 
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By mid-week sharp rises in gilt-edged had left minimum 
dealing prices as much as three points behind in some 
cases. But many of the improvements in equities were 
scarcely less spectacular. Thursday’s news of evacuation of 
schoolchildren (with its corollary that the “ House” was 
to close on Friday), however, introduced a note of sharp 
realism which checked the somewhat ingenuous recovery 
displayed in earlier dealings. Whether the issue be war or 
peace, however, the Stock Exchange and investors are well 
prepared. And the technical dislocation, if war comes, 
should be less profound than it was in 1914. 


* * * 


Registration of Securities.—The outline of the Order 
for registration of certain securities payable in free curren- 
cies, and the wider powers of restriction and acquisition 
under the Defence (Finance) Regulations, are discussed in 
a leading article on page 439. It remains to consider cer- 
tain technical points which have arisen under the scheme. 
In the first place, the erroneous impression is held in some 
quarters that registration is voluntary. It must, of course, 
be emphasised that the onus lies on owners of securities 
payable in the currencies specified to make the return to 
the Bank of England within one month from August 27, 
1939. In many cases that task will be undertaken by 
brokers and bankers, with whom owners of securities con- 
cerned in the order would be wise to co-operate. Secondly, 
there is no exemption of particular owners according io 
nationality, but only according to residence. Hence, only 
those owners who since the beginning of August 26, 1939, 
were not resident in the United Kingdom are relieved of 
obligation. Thirdly, securities of the classes mentioned are 
returnable, whether held in this country or elsewhere. 
Some confusion has been caused by the reported inclusion 
of certain bearer mining shares under the Order, and deal- 
ings were actually suspended for a time on Wednesday. 
But since dividends on such securities are not payable in 
any of the currencies specified in the first Treasury Order, 
their registration at this stage is clearly not called for. 
Again, certain lists, published unofficially, of securities 
supposed to come under the Order are inaccurate in certain 
important respects. The inclusion of “ Shell” Transport 
bearer shares, for example, on the ground that arrange- 
ments exist for payment of coupons in foreign centres, 
ignores the fact that dividends are originally payable in 
sterling. But holders will appreciate that under the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations, the Treasury may prohibit dealings 
in any securities which in their opinion are likely to be 
marketable outside the United Kingdom, and since that 
possibility certainly attaches to mining and other shares, 
they may form the subject of later Orders, 


* * * 


Wall Street’s Doubts.—Except on Tuesday this 
week, Wall Street displayed none of the confidence ex- 
hibited by London. Sensitivity to European news, however, 
is the more usual réle of Wall Street, and in the past week 
such caution has had the more justification. Yet, as the 
following table shows, average prices at Thursday’s close 
were higher than a week earlier: — 


Trading Volume Dow Jones 

(Shares) Industrial 

Average 
August 24. ..- 1,290,000 i 131.33 
August 25... «»- 690,000 ses 133.73 
August 26 ... .-- 520,000 os 136.39 
August 28 ... .»- 670,000 pes 134.66 
August 29 ... «»» 480,000 oat 137.39 
August 30 ... .-- 500,000 ca 136.16 
August 31... .-- 460,000 aye 134.41 


In part, this achievement may be due to a better reading of 
domestic news. But probably the withdrawal of the threat 
of heavy liquidation from London, owing to this week’s 
measures of control, has played an even greater part. With 
more favourable trade indications, officially underlined by 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the Wall Street 
Operator is fortunate in having double option, covering 
either war or peace. 
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European Bourses and the Crisis.—Since the crisis 
gathered impetus from the middle of August, foreign 
markets, with the notable exception of the Berlin bourse, 
have followed the same course, with but slight variations, 
as London. In Amsterdam, the news of the Russo-German 
pact struck a market already depressed by Dutch political 
difficulties, the Mendelssohn affair, and a confused political 
situation in Europe and the Far East. The immediate 
reaction was one of unsettlement, accompanied by a pre- 
cautionary marking down of prices rather than heavy 
liquidation, the Telegraaf combined share index falling 
from 199.3 on August 18th, to 193.74 on August 22nd. 
The downward drift of prices called for intervention by 
the Bourse Committee, but the reversal of sentiment dur- 
ing the past week, based on hopes apparently with no 
more explicit foundation than those which have rein- 
vigorated the London markets, was followed by a recovery 
in the Telegraaf index to 197.30 on August 30th. Thanks 
to the general confidence in France’s financial strength 
and to an excellent technical position, the Paris bourse dis- 
played a firm tone immediately before the Russo-German 
pact announcement. Rumours (obviously instigated from 
foreign sources) of the effect of the Mendelssohn affair on 
the Government’s credit had very little effect on prices, 
but following the pact prices were considerably marked 
down, the Paris-Midi stock index falling five points on the 
day to 211.3. But though the index touched 205.5 on 
August 24th, no attempt was made by the bourse to fix 
minimum prices—a gesture of confidence rewarded in this 
week’s rally which raised rentes above the lowest while 
the Paris-Midi index rebounded to 213.7, despite France’s 
extensive defence preparations. Sentiment on the Berlin 
bourse has provided a marked contrast to reactions else- 
where. Prices became increasingly buoyant as the cam- 
paign against Poland grew in intensity, reflecting the 
markets’ complete confidence in Herr Hitler’s ability to 
find a bloodless solution. Prices, after the announcement 
of the pact, moved irregularly, leading steel issues losing 
fractionally, but the apparently improved strategic position 
of the Reich was soon translated into higher prices, gains 
over the previous weeks being more than maintained in 
the majority of cases; but second thoughts have brought at 
least an equal degree of reassurance to the democratic 
bourses. The usual monthly tables of price movements on 
the leading bourses commence on page 461. 


* * * 


Bank Rate and Building Societies.—The adjust- 
ment of money rates to a 4 per cent. bank rate has already 
taken place, but the effect on the long-term capital market 
has yet to be tested. Meanwhile investors in savings insti- 
tutions may be speculating, amid graver preoccupations, 
on the difference which the change may make to their 
interests. It may be expected that building societies will 
act as far as possible in collaboration in deciding what 
changes, if any, are to be made in mortgage and deposit 
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rates. But no action has yet been taken, at any rate among 
the larger societies, and it is clear that a general adjust- 
ment of rates would be inappropriate or difficult to arrange 
until the immediate crisis has passed. In recent years, mort- 
gage agreements have frequently contained-a clause allow- 
ing the individual society concerned to call upon borrowers 
to pay additional interest during any period when bank 
rate exceeds 34 per cent., to the extent of the actual 
excess. Thus some societies would at present be entitled 
to require the payment of an additional 3 per cent. from 
borrowers to whom the clause applies, but it is an option 
which is regarded as a safeguard and not as an actual 
formula. Hence it does not necessarily follow that the right 
would automatically be exercised. The question, however, 
is linked in the long run with that of interest rates re- 
quired to maintain an adequate volume of shares and 
deposits, and competition with other savings institutions 
or control of national savings, might eventually call for 
a revision of building society interest rates, whether paid 
or received. Until it is certain whether it is peace or 
war, and until the future price of new capital is more 
clear, it would be futile to guess what these changes might 
mean for building societies. But minor adjustments in new 
mortgage rates, at least, would cause little surprise, and 
they may, in fact, be forced upon the societies for reasons 
other than the change in Bank rate. 


* * 


Capital Issues in August.—Little significance 
attaches to new issue business in August. Last month 
£3,680,000 was raised (on our “ old basis”), compared 
with {2,654,000 in August, 1938, or £7,457,000 compared 
with £5,192,000 on the “new basis” of computation. 
Comparative figures for recent months are given below : — 

(£000’s omitted) excluding conversions 


Old Basis New Basis 


U.K. | U.K. | Brit. | For- 
Total Os | Si Emp. eign Total 


£ | | £| 4 
15,009 oo 14,146) 1,761} 528) 22,760 


235 
Apr., 1938 Dr1300| 125 Nil | Nil |Dr1175 Dri 3,110) 478) Nil 
y, 1938 Dr.350 14155 11554 Nil |25,359 |Dr.350\ 17,508 12193 
i 1938 | 77,800 6,136 250) Nil 84,186) 77,800; 8,795'19478 
uly, 1938 |Dr.350 10751 4,280) Nil |14,681|Dr.350| 21,199 6,432) Nil | 27,281 
100 1,476 657) — 4 100, 2,731) 1, 


ux.| U.K! Brit. 
Govt. |Other) Emp. 
£ ££ 


Monthly 
av., 1938 | 6,325| 6,424 2,025 


For- 
eign 


£ 

































Apr., 1939 \Dr.500, 285 3) Nil lDr.212\Dr.500 1,932 3,073) Nil 

y, 1939 Dr.650, 1,296 5,008 120, 5,774,Dr.650| 3,264 5,429, 120| 8,163 
une, 1939 ‘Dr.500|15790 7,341| Nil 22;631 Dr.500) 20,266) 7:379| 1,911] 29,056 
uly, 1939 Dr.300_ 796 222) Nil | _718\Dr.300| 4,505, 682) Nil | 4,887 


Aug., 1939 50 3,630 Nil | Nil | 3,680. 50. 7212| 195| Nil | 7,457 





The increased total, compared with July, is due to the 
public offer of £3,000,000 debenture stock and the intro- 
duction of £1,500,000 preference shares of Eagle Oil and 
Shipping Company. In view of the immense sums which 
must be raised for defence in the near future, last month’s 
figures may mark the termination of the protracted lull in 
activity which the capital market has so far experienced 
this year. 


Company Notes 


Richard Thomas Accounts.—There has been a 
prolonged delay in the publication of the accounts of 
Richard Thomas and Company for the year to March 31st. 
At the beginning of August, they had already been delayed 
a month beyond their usual time, and the changes of the 
board—discussed in Notes on pp. 309 and 326 of our 
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issue of August 12th—caused further postponement of 
their issue. It was generally assumed that the accounts 
would make unpleasant reading for shareholders. They 
cover a year of depression in the tinplate trade, and of 
acute financial stress and uncertainty for the company. 
The accounts are not more satisfactory than had been 
expected, and are also difficult to interpret, for income and 
capital items are inextricably intermingled in the profit and 
loss account. It appears that the board has been conserva- 
tive in charging against profits the losses involved in the 
running-in of the Ebbw Vale plant. According to the 
combined statement for the group, the company made 
a profit, after providing for a loss of £337,212 on the 
running-in of Ebbw Vale, of £780,888, compared 
with {2,139,517 for the previous year. Expenses, depre- 
ciation, taxes, interest and the proportion of profits attri- 
butable to shares held outside the group total £1,046,319, 
of which £200,000 represents the proportion of the year’s 
debenture interest attributable to the reconstruction of 
Ebbw Vale and Redbourn. If all expenses arising out of 
Ebbw Vale are charged against profits, the result of the 
year is a net loss of £265,431, compared with a net profit 
of £859,586 in the previous year. If, however, the Ebbw 
Vale running-in losses and proportion of debenture in- 
terest are charged against capital, the net profit appears 
to have been £271,781. Such a decline of profit on the 
ordinary business of the company may be compared with 
the fall in the profit of Grovesend Steel and Tinplate from 
£339,019 to £262,365. It is plain, in fact, that apart from 
the direct. losses at Ebbw Vale, Richard Thomas fared 
rather worse last year than the majority of steel and tin- 
plate concerns. 


* * * 


Little is to be gained from detailed analysis of the 
profit and loss account. For the sake of the record, how- 
ever, the usual table showing the consolidated figures for 


the past three years is appended : — 
Years to March 31st 
px 1938 a 

Gross profit .....scsseeeveeees 1,717,232 2,139,517 1,118,100 
Depreciation ............ss000e 360,000 400,000 440,000 
Income tax and N.D.C. 313,989 503,380 77,067 
URINE *: stbccdhictnndstasvoenine 213,105 283,555 247,256 
Fees, staff funds, etc. ...... 40,818 68,376 59,246 
Outside shareholders ......... 25,253 24,620 22,750 
Net surplus —..........se0ree0 764,067 859,586 271,781 
Loss on Ebbw Vale ....,.... oo soe Dr. 537,212 
Preference dividend ......... 202,822 202,822 
Ordinary shares :— 

BUTTE cnccccccocccticcccoccess 561,245 656,764 

TEI \econcuesaiendendeascoacads 353,492 164,063 

Barmad (9%) ...cceccessccccese 23 -8* 20-0* 

BONE LTD withneeocasictneenteies 15* 5* oes 

ied forward ...........004 816,460t 355,050$ 376,9044 


* On capital of £3,125,000 in 1937 and £4,375,000 in 1938. 
+ Of which £337,212 running-in loss, and £200,000 attributabie 
to p rtion of Debenture interest. 3 
¢In 1937, £165,000 transferred to contingencies reserve, 
24,587 to doubtful debts, and extraneous credit of £12,450. 
1938, £772,306 put to reserve, £130,000 to contingencies 
reserve, and £51,805 to miscellaneous writing-off. In 1939 
£107,492 drawn from contingencies reserve and £179,973 from 
general reserve. 


The best that shareholders can find in these accounts is that 
the company’s ordinary business, apart from Ebbw Vale, 
earned sufficient to cover the preference dividend. Conse- 
quently, if in future years Ebbw Vale only earns sufficient 
to cover its debenture interest, and other business is main- 
tained, a balance should result for ordinary shareholders. 


* * * 


Financial Position and Prospects.—From the 
balance sheet important conclusions emerge. The com- 
pany’s liquid position has improved; the volume of - 
secured bank loans has been substantially reduced; an 
it is clear that the sums advanced last year by the banks 
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will cover all capital requirements very adequately. The 
following table shows the movements in some of the more 
important items : — 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS AS AT MARCH 31 


(In £7000) 
Change 
1938 1939 (+ or —) 
Surplus liquid assets ........+.+. 1,886 2,263 + 377 
Fixed assets, Ebbw Vale and 
Redbourn .....sseceeeeeeeeeeees 7,081 10,229 = +- 3,148 
Other fixed assets .......sseeeeee 7,367 7,087 — 280 
Bank Joams .....csecccssessecessens 453 169 — 284 
Old Debentures ..........:eseeeee 7,823 7,813 — 10 
Prior Lien Debentures ......... ae 3,479 + 3,479 
Share capital .....ssssesceeseevers 7,426 7,926 + 500 
RESCIVES .....ccccccccccsvcesecsenes 1,808 1,369 — 439 


The most important point is the fact that, at March 31st 
last, the company had taken up only £3,479,000 of the 
new prior lien stock, of which it is entitled to take up 
£5,500,000. The accountants state that a further £526,000 
is required to complete Ebbw Vale and Redbourn, mak- 
ing a total amount of £4,005,000, together with any addi- 
tional working capital which may be required. Last year’s 
estimates of the extra capital needed to complete the pro- 
ject thus appear to have been too high; the final cost of 
Ebbw Vale and Redbourn will apparently be £10,805,000 
(these assets are shown above after deduction of £50,000 
depreciation) compared with last year’s estimate of 
£11,128,000. Since the money required for running-in 
Ebbw Vale has been provided out of profits, it seems that 
last year’s estimates of the company’s financial needs were 
at least £1,000,000 too high. For shareholders, this con- 
clusion is encouraging, for the gap between earnings and 
ordinary dividends should be rather lower than had been 
expected. On the assumption that £4,500,000 of prior 
lien debentures will ultimately be taken up, preference 
share earnings would begin when profits total £1,400,000, 
and the 6} per cent. non-cumulative dividend would be 
covered by profits amounting to £1,600,000. If profits 
reached £2,500,000—Sir William Firth’s original estimate 
for a year of full operations at Ebbw Vale—earnings on the 
ordinary shares would represent 14.5 per cent. In the 
current year, demand is reasonably good, and for sheets 
very good. By all accounts, the new plant appears to be 
justifying itself technically. Hence, unless the board decides 
to repay prior lien stock very rapidly, the preference divi- 
dend should be covered comfortably. But prospects for 
the ordinary shares in the near future depend firstly upon 
the financial policy inspired by the Control Committee— 
which may be expected to be very conservative—and 
upon the extent to which the joint supervision of the Bank 
of England and the Iron and Steel Federation leaves the 
new plant ta be exploited with the energy and imagination 
which it deserves. 


* * * 


Staveley and Sheepbridge Results.—The prelimin- 
ary results of Staveley and Sheepbridge Coal and Iron 
companies for the year to June 30, 1939, are reasonably 
satisfactory, considered against the background of general 
industrial profits. Both companies show a decline in net 
profit, but it is not of serious extent. Staveley Coal and 
Iron announce a net profit for 1938-39 of £461,291 
against £498,568, the balance being apparently struck be- 
fore further depreciation of workmen’s houses and after 
directors’ fees. In consequence of this 7} per cent. de- 
cline, the tax-free dividend is reduced from 11 per cent. 
to 10 per cent. For Sheepbridge Coal and Iron the reduc- 
tion in net profits represents no more than 2} per cent. 
from £245,778 to £239,404, and the 124 per cent. tax-free 
dividend is repeated. Thus for the second year in succession 
there is unexpected diversity in the experience of the two 
companies, that of Sheepbridge being the more favourable. 
The latter company’s issue of shares last May to finance 
the Babbington Coal acquisition can scarcely have made 
much difference to the 1938-39 results, though this point 
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cannot be decided in advance of publication of the Sheep- 
bridge accounts. Both Staveley and Sheepbridge have iron 
as well as coal interests, and Staveley also manufacture 
chemicals. The Staveley position is somewhat puzzling, 
and the report and meeting must be awaited before it is 
clarified. Total profits of £723,725 in 1937-38 included a 
profit of £93,000 on the sale of the Markham and Com- 
pany interest. This exceptional profit puts the 1938-39 
figure in a better light, and doubtless the increase in 
defence construction requirements since the reduction of 
the interim dividend last March has assisted the latest 
results. At current prices of 40s. and 42s. Staveley and 
Sheepbridge £1 ordinary units yield £7 18s. and £8 ils. 
per cent. gross respectively. 


* * * 


Triplex Report.—The full Triplex report shows 
that the 1938-39 results are considerably better than the 
preliminary statement of net profits had suggested. Total 
income of £203,594 is 8 per cent. higher than for 1937-38, 
and though this figure is some way below the 1936-37 peak 
it is a satisfactory result in view of the decline in private 
car sales and the loss of the Austin contract which affected 
part of the year. On the other hand, production for aircraft 
has been increasing, and the company is doing other work 
for the arms programme. It is not disclosed whether any 
profits from Lancegaye Safety Glass are included in the 
Triplex figures, though the Triplex dividend for the full 
year is payable on the new shares issued in connection with 
the Lancegaye acquisition. The course of profits in the past 
three years is shown in the following table : — 


Years to June 30 


1937 1938 1939 
; 4 £ £ 

Trading profit. ........cscceceees 250,820 167,789 192,604 
SE IID eo ciicicicccecdecsccons 262,590 189,129 203,594 
ieee tn caniubes 23,302 20,921 19,968 
INS icnitnenteennansbooes 26,001 15,618 33,605¢ 
Ts rcuiavtdccbennenesescennt 75,500 40,000 58,000 
Ordinary stock :— 

oat cavitietanenienin 137,787 112,590 2,021 

ET Sulla ain ikodedinessentes 131,250 90,625 93,833 

OT | aan 36°7 31-1 19:6 

ii crtecienscsnatinaene 35 25 205 
Carried forward .............000++ 12,343 34,308 32,496 


t+ Including £10,000 investment depreciation reserve. 

+ Earned rate before charging Employees Profit Sharing Fund, 
1937, 42-6 per cent. ; 1938, 34-9 per cent. ; 1939, 22-5 per cent. 

§ Paid on £654,254 of stock. 


Earnings for the equity are £20,569 lower than for 1937-38 
despite the higher total income owing, in equal measure, 
to increased taxation provision and to higher depreciation 
(including a special allocation of £10,000 for depreciation 
of investments). Miscellaneous expenses have changed little, 
for the special bonus to directors voted in respect of 
1936-37 has been replaced by £5,000 for A.R.P. In the 
balance sheet, the principal change is a new item of 
£145,560 representing the cost of the Lancegaye acquisi- 
tion. Both sundry debtors and creditors show a large 
relative increase, while stocks have risen from £68,000 'o 
£112,768. The board have relieved the usual aridity of 
company reports by supplying a commentary, illustrated by 
cartoons, which describes the company’s activites. From 
this new feature shareholders may learn that Triplex 
sales last year amounted to £850,000, of which the cost 
of materials absorbs 50 per cent., wages and salaries 20 per 
cent., overheads 63 per cent., local and other taxation 
74 per cent., and power and light, etc., and depreciation 
5 per cent., leaving 11 per cent. for profit. At the present 
price of 32s. 6d., Triplex 10s. units yield £6 3s. per cent. 
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Debenham’s Profits —The past year has been a 
aotoriously difficult period for the high-class retail trade. 
In these circumstances, the reduction im Debenham’s 
profits for the year to July 31, 1939, from £701,154 to 
£672,227 after taxation and N.D.C. must be regarded as 
satisfactory. Debenture 7146 = ae —e oe 

144,856, compared wit ; ast year, leav 
ae of (527371, against £555,112. That the fall has 
not been greater may possibly be due to the company’s 
dividends from provincial subsidiaries partially offsetting 
the disappointing trading results in the West End. The 
directors recommend a dividend of 203 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, as in the two previous years. But the lower 
trading profits and the gearing effect of debenture service 
and preference dividends (the latter again require 
£379,000) have lowered ordinary earnings from 40.7 per 
cent. to 33.0 per cent. With the provision of £50,000 to 
reserve, as last year, the fund will stand at £410,016, but 
the carry forward is slightly reduced from {£251,703 to 
£245,907. The uneven experience of the subsidiary com- 
panies last year is reflected in the results of Harvey Nichols 
and Company, whose preliminary net profits figure for the 
year to July 31st shows a decline from £87,975 to 
£51,683, while the ordinary dividend is cut from 7 to 2 
per cent. This fall is principally due, however, to poor re- 
sults in the carpets and furnishings department and to a 
fall in rents from leasehold properties in London. The 
beneficial effect of the defence programme on provincial 
retail trade may assist the parent company’s income in the 
current year, but the prospects of the London retail trade 
and the group’s manufacturing business are more obscure. 
On these points the directors’ report may shed some light. 


* * * 


Allied Industrial Services Progress.—The success 
of Allied Industrial Services in a field in which Initial 
Services has itself derived great advantage, is well illus- 
trated by the latest accounts, and its impressive record 
since incorporation in 1934. For the year to June 30, 1939, 
profits, after depreciation, amounted to £205,609, com- 
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pared with £160,846 for 1937-38, an increase of 28 per 
cent. After provision for fees, taxation and preference diyj- 
dends, a balance of £152,696 is available for the ordinary 
shares, compared with £112,901 for the preceding year, 
The ordinary capital was increased by the 874 per cent, 
bonus issue distributed in December last year, from 
£100,000 to £187,500; hence the dividend of 50 per cent, 
recommended by the directors absorbs considerably more 
than the 70 per cent. distribution of the previous year, 
while earnings represent 93.3 per cent. against 129.2 per 
cent. General reserve receives £50,000 and £10,457 is 
carried forward. The balance sheet reflects the recent bonus 
distribution and the extensions of equipment briefly re- 
ferred to in the directors’ report. The share premium 
account has disappeared and the general reserve contains 
only the £50,000 allocated from this year’s profit and loss 
accounts. Fixed assets have increased from £180,541 to 
£197,817, while goodwill remains unchanged at £56,000, 
That further extensions to the business may be in view is 
suggested by the increase in cash holdings from £102,039 
to £171,261. Although the recent rate of expansion has 
set a hot pace which may ng always be maintained, the 
prospects of the company, which is dependent for its ex- 
pansion on increasing factory capacity and employment, 
are encouraging under normal conditions. The 5s. ordinary 
shares stand at 44s. 44d. to yield £5 12s. 9d. per cent. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts appearing on page 474 includes 
13 companies for which comparable figures are available. 
Net profits of these companies are £1,166,000 against 
£1,862,000, a decline of 374 per cent. But this drop is due 
mainly to the Richard Thomas results, and there are 
several instances of higher profits. Aggregate net profits of 
1,713 companies reporting in 1939 to date are 
£217,303,000, or 8 per cent. less than £235,905,000 earned 
by the same companies a year ago. The week’s results are 
discussed in preceding Notes and on page 462 under the 
heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 





London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
SEPTEMBER 5 SEPTEMBER 7 


A WEEK ago the stock markets were 
brought almost to a standstill under the 
shock of crisis measures and through 
the desire to wait events. Although the 
future is practically as obscure now as 
it was then, the markets have recovered 
a little of their lost activity. Movements 
have been inconsistent and governed by 
momentary changes in sentiment, but 
the trend of the week has been towards 
revival, and it is significant that prices 
of gilt-edged stocks have ruled above 
the minimum prices which a week ago 


were considered if anything too high. 
The decision on Thursday to close the 
Stock Exchange during the working of 
the official evacuation scheme, however, 
checked the mid-week optimism with- 
out bringing any major reversal of 
trend. 

Fortified by an uneventful week-end, 
the gilt-edged market began on Monday 
in a normal frame of mind. Prices were 
above the minima, and though there 
was some selling, offerings were well 
absorbed, and the wide margins previ- 
ously prevailing were narrowed. In the 
absence of further shocks, prices on 
Tuesday gained moderately on bear- 
covering and on public buying, the un- 
dated stocks in particular being respon- 
sive. This movement gathered pace to- 
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wards mid-week, so that Wednesday's 
dealing might almost be considered 
normal, though the redeemable stocks 
did not rise far above their minimum 
prices. The decision to close the Stock 
Exchange on Friday, however, had a 
sobering effect. Home corporation and 
Dominions stocks followed the general 
trend, India stocks showing good 
gains. Dealings in certain foreign 
bonds were, of course, affected by the 
Treasury order restricting operations in 
foreign securities. European bonds, 
however, took part in the mid-week re- 
vival, though the tone was more uncer- 
tain on Thursday. The main feature of 
the foreign bond section was a sharp 
rise in Japanese issues, with some re- 
covery in Chinese loans also. 


* 

Home rails, especially the preference 
stocks, tended at first to advance on the 
better labour outlook and on hopes of 
revenue from emergency travelling, but 
there was no further advance as the 
week ended. Ordinary stocks were com- 
paratively sluggish. London Transport 
“A” stock hardened. Argentine rail 
prices tended to improve, though there 
was not much business passing. Apart 
from their greater buoyancy, the trend 
in industrials was similar to gilt-edged 
stocks. Business was on a small scale 
on Monday, though there were several 
instances of improvement among lead- 
ing equities. Later on there was 4 

recovery which was in marked 
contrast with the conditions 
of, say, last Thursday week, But a ten- 
dency to take profits developed, and on 
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Thursday prices on the whole were a 
little weaker. At first, as a result of the 
Treasury order, dealings in American 
issues were suspended, though as time 
went on nominal prices were quoted for 
securities subject to the new registration 
rules. Iron and steel shares advanced on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, though there 
were slight declines as the week started. 
Engineering issues were rather more 
subdued than the “ heavies,” but re- 
sponded to the better mid-week senti- 
ment. The trend among coal shares was 
upwards, while electrical equipment 
issues went ahead after an uncertain 
start. Motor shares advanced sharply 
on Tuesday, though aircraft issues 
changed very little. The slight move- 
ments that occurred, however, were 
mostly upward. Textile shares were in- 
active and varied, but there was good 
support for rayon issues. Tobacco 
shares rose strongly almost from the 
outset, though there was some profit- 
taking in mid-week. Breweries began in 
irregular fashion and then advanced. 
Provision and catering issues tended to 
improve, while stores made a mixed 
showing. The miscellaneous section fol- 
lowed the general trend, the leaders 
being somewhat sensitive to mid-week 
profit-taking. Shipping issues were 
steady or a shade firmer. 
* 

After the week-end, dealings in oil 
shares were possible by negotiation and 
prices remained firm. On Tuesday, 
“Shell” received local support, but 
arbitrage business was at a standstill, 
while on Wednesday the Treasury order 
restricting dealings adversely affected 
Canadian Eagles and Royal Dutch. The 
easier tone generally on Thursday 
caused a fractional marking down of 
leading issues. The calm sentiment in 
the rubber market was assisted by the 
improved commodity price and a small 
demand for shares resulted in a sharp 
appreciation of prices. Tea shares fol- 
lowed the general trend. 

In the mining market, Kaffirs spurted 
on Monday following the depreciation 
of sterling, though price movements 
rather exaggerated the demand for 
Shares. The advance was halted on 
Wednesday by news of the South 
African Government’s intended policy 
to check gold speculation, a duller tone 
developing on Thursday. Developing 
issues, after advancing on Monday, be- 
came listless in later trading, but took 
on a firmer appearance later in the week, 
led by Western Holdings, which 
spurted following the latest cable. 
Finance shares were active after the 
week-end, led by Central Mining, and 
later continued to follow the trend of 
Producing mines. West Africans have 
been buoyant for the first part of the 
week, with profit-taking well absorbed, 

ut an easier tone developed on Thurs- 
day. Base metals have been more active 
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i Se INDiCATORS eee 
Security Indices 
Corres 
1939 | ,, Total : 
Bargains$} 123% 39 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
Aug. 25° 2,820 4,620 74:8 112-1 
» 28 3,095 | $305 | 75-3 111-7 
» 29 2695 | 5.320 | 77-5 112-1 
vf a | Go| BE | 1B 
tess 975 | 72°5 113 
High... ; 2 18-9 19 {a3 
x an, 
Low . . 73-7 114-9 
Jan. 27 | May! 


Bt ES 
3 total recorded i List. * 1 
1935 = 100. “0*8 ” 
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this week. Rhodesian coppers advanced 
on Monday, while tin and lead-zinc 


issues have shown modest gains on 
balance. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Last month’s Actuaries’ Index brings 
out the effect of the acceleration of the 
crisis in the last two weeks of August, 
both on fixed-interest securities and 
on ordinary shares. Since the end of 
July the index of 2} per cent. Consols 
lost over four points, while more 
substantial falls were registered in 
industrial debenture and preference 
issues. The slight improvement in 
equities recorded in July has been 
completely lost, prices moving gener- 
ally, but unevenly, downwards. On 
Tuesday, August 29, 1939, the index 
of 160 industrial shares prices stood 
at 57:9, compared with 61-4 a month 
earlier and 63-5 a year earlier. The 
corresponding average yields were 5-96, 
5-64 and 5-97 per cent. The selection 
of component indices given below 
includes the usual monthly particulars 
of fixed interest securities :— 





Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 
Group ae aE ee 
(and No. of securities) | | 
| Aug. 30, | July 25, | Aug. 29, 


1938 | 1939 | 1939 


Fixed Interest :-— | 
| 





| 
212%, Consols (1) ... 131-9 118-0 | 113-9 
Misc. ind. deb. (14)... 121-0 115-0 | 105°4 
Misc. ind. pref. (26) 114°5 106°4 | 98:9 
Ordinary Shares :— 

Insurance (10)......... 117°6 106-7 | 100-0 
Aircraft Mfg. (5)t ... ton 72:4 64:4 
RE sihstied-ceasnees 75:3) 79-1| 75-7 
Elec. Light, etc. (16) 2 - : =. 
| SEEN : . 
Shipping (7) ......... 14:4 12-5 11:8 
Misc. (20)  ......ecceee 58-9 | 60:7 59:4 

Eee t December 30, 1938 = 100. 
Yields (%) 
Group as a 
Aug. 30, | July 25, Aug. 29, 
1938 | 1939 "| 1939 ; 
Fixed Interest :— | 
219% Consols ......+++ 3-38 | 3-78 | 3-92 
Misc. ind. deb. ...... 3:94 4:14 ‘= 
Misc. ind. pref. ...... 4°30 461 . 4 
Ordinary Shares :— | 
Insurance.........+++e+ 3°63 ev 2 
Aircraft Mfg. ......... ota | = - 
SR Ce . 
= Light, etc. ...... “<5 | ‘3 2 os 
i <ccste sats betaanicaenh 
hipping ........ceeeeee 4-73 4°32 4°48 
= shtneewventanees 5:29 | 4°88 4°97 


New York 


THE trend on Wall Street this week has 
been on the whole indecisive, though 
the international situation continues to 
take precedence over domestic condi- 
tions, After the week-end prices moved 
irregularly, though in the late trading 
on Monday steels led a rally supported 
by copper and rubber shares. Traders, 
however, preferred to avoid the leading 
issues until the effect on Wall Street of 
the British Treasury’s restriction on 
dealings in foreign securities becomes 
clearer. The market maintained its wait- 
ing attitude until news of the unfavour- 
able German reactions to the Polish 
mobilisation came through, when steel 
issues led a movement to easier levels. 
Copper and oil shares, however, re- 
mained firm, and the bond market 
maintained its firm tone. Iron Age re- 
ports steel mill activity at 63.5 per 
cent. of capacity compared with 63 per 
cent. last week. 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values caiculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 1939 | 


oe | Aug. | Aug.; Aug, 
| Low | High | 16, 23, 


3 30, 
| Apr. | Jan. 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
ere es 
| | 

347 Ind’ls. ... | 92-8 1114-5 100-3 95-0 98-4 

32 Rails ...... | 23-3¢) 32-5 | 25-4 | 23-3 24-2 

40 Utilities .. | 77-8 | 89-9t 87-4 82:8 84:5 


419 Stocks ... | 79:3 95-6 | 86:3 81-6 84: 
Av. yield* ...4)-42% 43-31% 4-06% 4:°42% 4: 30% 
| High | Low } 


* 50 Common Stocks. t August 2nd. ¢ Aug. 23. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 


Aug. 24 Aug. 25 Aug. 26 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 Aug. 30 


| ' 
104-7 | 106-8 | 109-6 | 107-9 | 111:0 109-8 
4939 High: 130°3 january 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 


Tora, DEALINGS IN New YORK 


} 
| Stock Exchange Curb 
| i Shares 
Se | 
| Shares | Bonds ' 
| 000"s $000’s | = 000s 
Aug.24 | 1,290 7,390 | 184 
Mes | "690 5110 | 104 
» 26°! = i 2m. | 60 
my 670 | 3,820 85 
» 29 | 480 | 4,320 60 
» 30 | 500 | 3,760 84 


* Two-Hour Session 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
24, 31, sm 3k 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


1, Rails and |Shell Union... 97g 11 


Transport |Socony Vac.. 103, 11 
= 33 2314| Stan. Oil Cal. 251g 2434 
somes... 4 ale stan. Oil N.j. 3912 405g 


ae 3334 357 
Ches, & Ohio 31 3114; © “*** ‘ 3 


.N.Ry. Pt. 2114 214 
ene 93g 101g\4. Manufacturing 


.Y. tral.. 121g 125g) ly 
Northern Pas 7% 8 /BQGmR B21, 
Pennsylv. R.. 1573 1614 Biec Autolite 32 3212 


Southern Pac. 115g 119 Gen. Motors 432, 4414 
i > 14 | Nash Kelvntr 5ig 6 
Union Pac. ... 9254 93 | Boeing Airpin 1733 1834 
Greyhound... 1514 15!2 Douglas Air... 58 60 

| United Aircft. 3154 33 
2. Utilities and | Allied Chem. 159 160 
Communications (Dupont ..... 156 15814 


" 3 Un. Carbide. 75 7734 
ee on Z |Allis Chalmer 32 3314 
Gol. Gas & El 61g 63g, Gem. Electric 3254 345g 
ElBond&Sh 81g 83, West’hseElec. 99 1001, 
NatPwr&Lt 81g 834, AnericanCan 9312 9812 
N. American. 213g 2134 \-@terpillar .. 2 S 
Pac. Gas& Bi. 31 315g) (Dt ee - 
Pub Serv N.J 3912 3758 On a ator Ody 834 
tte 13lexd 1315 Corn Prods... 5812 58 
Amer. Tel 157 1603, J1Case&Co 6414 70!2 
Inter. Tel. For 57, Glidden ..... 1434 1534 


5 3 : 
i z-,Celaneseot A 21i2 2219 
Redo” — 3° 1° Bastm’n Kdk. 158 167)4 


Loews ..... 38 = 391g 


0. Seedeetine one 2Uth Cen. Fox 17!2 17 
. Ex 


Metai 


. Retail Trade, etc 
Am. Rot. Mili 125, 14%4.° a 
Beth. Steei ... 54 57 | Mon. Ward. 47°¢ 4758 
Republic St. 15 155g, Sears Roebck. 7412 7514 
U.S. Steel .. 43 455g Woolworth ... 4514 45 
U.S. Stezt 2t. 10734 107!9 Nat. Biscuit.. 2454 2554 
Am. Metal ... 2514 2734 Nat. Dairy .. 1514 155g 
Am. Smeltin; 40 414 Am. Tob. B.. 78%. 78% 
Anaconda .. 235g 24 |Nat. Distillers 22%g 23 
Cerro de Pas.. 3314 3314 
Int. Nickel ... 455g 45784 Finance 
Kennecott..... = on fue Cae ao 
Phillips Pett. 321, 3514 Com. Inv. Tr. 47 4 


Dn 
now 


Paris 


. Aug. Aug. 
- “S | 2, 0, 
1939 1939 | a 1939 1939 
. -35 74-40 Chargeurs S 
300 Rents 79.90 77°50| Reunis.. 567 495 
Banque de Rio Tinto 1,982 _ 1,878 
France ... 7,565 7,230. R. Dutch 60,800 61,150 
ne oi vice Basle 185.00 189.50 
‘onnais 1,590 1,575) er . 
Sots Com 13.730 13,570 Ford... 67-50 54.00 
Wag. Lits... 63°00 53:50De Beers 1,090 9 
- Johnnies.. 368.00 359-00 
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48-75 56°50 
D. E.G.... 113-90 117-75 
Bank ... 111-50 111-50)/Siemens 
Dresdner 106-10 ison SS ..» 186°50 191-50 
1.G. Far- | - 
benind. 144-60 156-00) werke... 98°60 99°75 


| Amer.... 45°75 51°00 


li 

Berlin 
A . Aug. Aug. 
ve . 
1939 1939 | 1939 1939 

Reichs- |Nord. 

bank..... 180 180 | Lioyd . 

D. \A. 


Amsterdam 
Aug. Aug. ; Aug. Aug. 
2, 30, 2, . 
1939 1939 1939 


1939 
210% Dutch 707% ... |A.K.U. ... 3754 3458 
510% Ger.* 1814 17 |Ford Motor 34912... 
Philips Lp. 2021g 19012 DeliB. To. 132 11614 
Neth. Ship. 10953 113 |Ryl. Dutch 3035g 29912 
Lever Bros. \Hand. Am. 400 394l2 
&Unilever 13073 1257j6 


* With transfer certificate. 


Canada 


THE normal dullness of the holiday 
season has been aggravated by the con- 
tinuing gravity of the international situ- 
ation, and pessimistic cables from 
Europe sufficed to bring prices down, 
even early in August. Little investment 
buying of equity stocks was reported 
since investors are remaining faithful to 
good bonds, and the speculative public 
is keeping out of the market. Textile 
stocks have improved slightly following 
reports of greater activity, but prairie 
stocks have reacted on unfavourable 
news of the Western grain crop. In- 
deed, before the announcement of the 
Russo-German pact the tendency in 
all sections was downward. Reactions to 
the pact were neither as immediate nor 
as violent as in European markets, 
though stocks in companies liable to 
Government control in time of war 
were particularly affected. Last-minute 
efforts for a peaceful settlement were 
well received, and most prices made 
good the losses since August 22nd. 


Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. 
2, 30, 30, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 


Bell Tel. ... 17454 169g Int. Petrol... 2154 2012 
Can. Car...... 912 77g!BrazilTrac. 812 i, 
De. prefd..... 2012 171 Brit. Col. 

Power Corp. 10 834) Power“A” 27ip 2315 
Dome Mines 3214 31 Do.“B”... 21g 2lg 
Hollinger ... 1514 1414/Can.Cement 712 614 
McIntyre ... 571g 54lp |Int. Nickel 501g 471gxd 
B. of Montr’l 214. 205 Massey Harris 473 373 
Bk. of Nova ‘Montreal Lt. 3 301g 


i 258 
a 300 303 (Quebec Pow. 161 
R. Bk. of Can.190 179 Sha ini dire tes 


C.Bk.Com. 168 162 | Water ...... 195g 191, 
Can. ed ‘Steel Co. of 
Cock. Plow 653 5 | Canada...... 75 74 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


the Public 
To Shareholders ...... Nil Nil 
By Pes io Desi” 27.440 
ermussion to 
Saving Certs., week to _— 
Aug. 26, 1939 ..... -Dr.900,000 ... Dr.900,000 
Year to date Gann con, 
1939 (New Basis)......... §e.s25 foo oss 
1938 (New Basis).......... 320,471 215,429,508 
1939 (Old Basis) eosniitebe 72,570,031 51,139,952 
1938 (Old Basis) .......+. 172,696,933 153,786,065 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date U.K, ex. ux Commi, 
1939 Basis) , 004 
138 ew Bas) spa. 731 2504.48 218, 
1938 (Old Bass) 13020 see arekOO9L , 320,000 
Olid Basis) 1 256 20,691,737 2,820,072 
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Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. om a 
939 Basis) 45,720,545 8,066,628 32,355,710 
1938 (Nee Bast 37, 450,732 15,082,126 62,896,650 
1939 (Old Basis) 408,921 2,688,459 10,866,392 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,691,813 9,181,776 17,912,476 
Nors.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. x Rew Basis ” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 
CONVERSIONS AND 


REPAYMENTS 
Fife County Council. — The 
£312,850 outstanding of 4 per cent. 
redeemable stock, 1940-1974, will be 
repaid in cash at par on January 1, 
1940. 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


or shown in cash 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 


*Int. 











Pay- | Prev. 
Company or otal 
+Final able | Year 
% % % 
BANKS 
Bank of Nova Scotia 3* a 3* 
Mercantile of India 6* Sept. 26 6* 
National of India...... 8* Sept. 265 8* 
MINING 
Boulder Prop. 1212*| ... |Sept. 1219* 
TEA & RUBBER 
Bajoe Kidoel Rubbe: 4 |Sept. 1 Tle 


Biel. <hes 

Parit-Bruas Rubber... | 7izt) 15 |Sept.27| 20 

Tismoda Estates'...... aon 0 ece 10 
INDUSTRIAL ‘ 

Arnott & Co............ 2lo*) ... eae Nil* 

Barrow Barnsley 





Goi, | $3t| #6 | Cj g10 
Boots Pure Drug ... 6* | ... |Sept.30) 6* 
Canadian Cottons .... | $lps| ... |Oct. 2\ $1 ps 
Debenhams, Ltd. ..... | ase , eee 2056 
Dobson & Barlow (Scts) 4d pst; 81; ee 2°21 
East Kent Water...... 3lo* . . Zio® 
Freedman (Henry)... | «+. 31g oon 71g 
Gamage (A. W.) ...... 212*| eee om 2lo* 
Gillette Safety Razor. | 15c.* Sept. 30} 15c.* 
Grant (James) ......... 5* one coe” | * 
Hale and Hale ......... 5 |Sept.30| Tie 
Halesowen Steel ...... 5* Sept. 30) 5* 
Hendon Electric ...... 2* 2* 





Imperial Tobacco as 


Houghton Main Coll. tieto) Hei ... 12¢ 





+ Free of income tax. (c) Per 25 Units. (a) Paid 
on larger capital. (d) Free of Indian income tax. 
BARROW BARNSLEY MAIN COLLIERIES.— 
Final dividend on ordi 3 per cent. tax free, 
k per cent. tax free for year to June 30, 1939, 
against 10 per cent. tax free. 
BOOTS PURE DRUG.—Quarterly interim divi- 
dend maintained at 6 per cent. ¥ 
A. W. GAMAGE.—Interim ordinary dividend 
at 2lo per cent. 
INDIAN IRON AND STEEL i divi- 


dend 15 per cent., free of Indian income tax, for 
to March 31, 1939, against 35 per cent. for preceding 


NORTH-EASTERN ELECTRIC SUPPLY.— 
Interim ordinary dividend maintained at 212 per cent. 
RANSOMES AND RAPIER.—Interim 
on ordinary shares, 21 per cent. tax free as before. 
TAYLOR WALKER AND COMPANY. — 
ordinary dividend at 4 per cent. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 
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industrial concerns. LOCHG 
IRON AND COAL are sila in 
against 10 per cent., and report that 
despite idle conditions in the earlier part of 
the year, demand improved and has 
recently caused pressure for supplies 
BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY AND EN. 
GINEERING total profits have risen 
sharply from £118,667 to £185,160. No 
comment, however, is offered on the 
results in the per. Progress has also 
been made by TTON PORTLAND 
CEMENT, whose net profits amount to 
£73,732, against £60,203. Plant has been 
increased by a third unit which came into 
production at the end of March. Unlike 
the majority of investment trusts, SECOND 
ALLIANCE TRUST report some increase 
in revenue. This is apparently due, how- 
ever, to income from new money invested 
after the December, 1937, capital issue, 


EMERGENCY ADDRESSES 


Alliance Assurance Company.— Head 
office (except Life department), and the 
St. James’s, Strand, Wigmore Street and 
Fenchurch Street branches now at Kid- 
brooke Park, Forest Row, East Grinstead, 
Life office, Volvens, Ockley, Surrey. 

Anglo-French Banking Corporation. 
—Offices will be transferred to West 
Witheridge, Knotty Green, Beaconsfield. 

Bank of Australasia, English 
Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Union Bank of Australia.—Business of 
London offices now at Sandroyd School, 
Sandy Lane, Cobham, Surrey. Telephone 
Nos. 2901-2928 (28 lines). Nearest 
station, Oxshott (Southern Railway). 

Bank of London and South America. 
—Registered office now at Lloyds Bank, 
Dunstable. 

British-American Tobacco Com- 

any.—Head office staff is at Rusham 

ouse, Whitehall Lane, Egham, Surrey. 
(Telephone E 744.) Skeleton staff at 
Westminster House, 7 Millbank, S.W.1; 
registered office at Rusham House, but at 
me correspondence to be addressed to 


British South Africa Company.— 
British South Africa Company, Rhodesia 
Railways, Beira Railway Company, 
Rhodesia Railways Trust, and Victoria 
Falls and Transvaal Power Company, now 
operating from 23 Sutherland Avenue, 
Bexhill, Sussex. 

Charterhouse Investment Trust.— 
This company, Charterhouse Finance 
Corporation and Charterhouse Industrial 
Development Company, will, in the 
event of war, have alternative offices at 
71 High Street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
Telephone Tunbridge Wells 2 and 386, 
Meanwhile, registered offices remain open. 

Commercial Bank of Australia.— 
Business of London office is _ being 
conducted from: c/o Bryce, White and 
Company, Ltd., Deseronto Wharf, Langley, 
near Slough, Bucks. (Tele. : Langley 232.) 

Commercial B. of the Near East. 
—Business being transferred to 4 Regent 
Street, Teignmouth, S. Devon. 

Council of Foreign Bondholders.— 
Business will, until further notice, 
conducted at Horsgate, Cuckfield, Sussex. 


Cobham. el. : Cobham 2901-2928.) | 
Lloyds ack —The registered office 1s 
now at Salisbury. 
National 


Noe NO Betley Croke, Eindheads Sure 
at . 
Netherlands Bank of South Aftice 
—Services being maintained at 201 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus. 
Evacuation address will be Manor Dene, 
Manor Road, Ditton, Surrey. 
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Industry and Trade 


Industry and the Crisis.—The emergency orders 
issued last Monday provide for the control of industry, 
agriculture, foreign trade and communications. Except in 
the case of shipping, control has not yet been actually 
assumed by the Government. But the transition of in- 
dustry from peace to war-time organisation is proceeding 
swiftly and in orderly fashion. There is little of the con- 
fusion and haphazardness of 25 years ago; most important 
industries had already made detailed plans, and it only 
remains to bring them into operation. The crisis has natur- 
ally led to a severe shrinkage in ordinary commercial 
business, both at home and on the export markets. On the 
other hand, defence work has been speeded up and A.R.P. 
preparations are being rapidly pushed ahead. The sudden 
slump in the demand for some commodities and the in- 
crease in others required for defence has, of course, 
caused some dislocation; and there have been signs that the 
spurt in orders has led to a marking-up of prices. As the 
Government has rightly taken powers to control prices, 
steps should at once be taken to prevent any unjustified 
increases. While the industries ministering mainly to the 
ordinary needs of consumers at home and abroad have 
suffered a setback, operations in others engaged in the 
production of armaments and A.R.P. materials are being 
rapidly speeded up. Most branches of the iron and steel 
and metal-using industries are now working virtually at 
capacity. The engineering industry, in particular, is hard 
pressed, but pressure should be relieved as a result of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union’s consent to dilution, 
announced on Thursday. 


* * * 


Rise in Commodity Prices.—lIt is not easy to cis- 
entangle the effect of the various factors influencing the 
prices of primary products since the sudden increase in 
political tension at the beginning of last week. Until then 
the general level of prices had remained fairly stable, both 
in this country and in the United States, for the gradual 
upward movement in the prices of a number of industrial 
raw materials had been offset by the decline in those of 
wheat, raw sugar and other agricultural products. Refer- 
ence to Reuter’s and Moody’s daily indices of the prices 
of sensitive commodities in this country and in the United 
States reveals the general trend: — 


PRICES OF PRIMARY PRODUCTS 
U.K. U.S.A. 
Reuter’s Index Moody’s Index 
(Sept. 18, 1931= (Dec. 31, 1931= 
100) 


100) 
Augutt Messinia 133-8 140°3 
0 « Mandate sedbuainieleds 135-3 140-1 
0 Stenaidieeliialebece 135-2 140-7 
so Biabvendeiindasinicns 138-2 141-3 
9 6 - Sabbentbbendabinnene 140-7 141-2 
9 - QPuniwiitdaaanhoriitis 139-1 see 
” ici clasiteeioink icine 141-4 140-6 
” Dissindncdovsdtiniases 139°3 140°8 
oo = Seesenniind benkssces 137-7 140-3 


Moody’s index for the United States rose, but only 
slightly, between Monday and Thursday last week, but 
subsequently fell back to its starting point. Reuter’s index 
also rose between August 21st and 24th, but the rise was 
more marked than in the United States. While the general 
upward movement was probably due to a slight increase 
in the demand for certain materials, the relatively bigger 
advance in this country may be ascribed to the increase in 


msurance rates and to the risk of a temporary dislocation 
of shipping in war. But whereas American prices began to 
fall on August 25th, prices in this country continued to 
advance until August 28th; this divergence of price move- 
ments in the two countries can be ascribed chiefly to the 
unpegging of the pound and its sudden depreciation in 
terms of the dollar on August 25th. On August 29th, 
however, Reuter’s index also took a downward turn which 
persisted on the following day and was probably caused 
by the growing belief on Tuesday and Wednesday that 
war would be avoided. On Wednesday, Reuter’s index was 
3 per cent. above the level of August 21st. Since Moody’s 
index for the United States was unchanged on these two 
dates, the rise in British quotations must have been due 
partly to the rise in freight rates, but chiefly to the fall in 
the exchange value of the pound. The period since the 
depreciation of the pound, however, has been much too 
short to enable its full implications to be assessed. Judging 
by previous movements, commodity prices in this country 
are unlikely to advance in proportion to the fall in the 
exchange value of the pound, while they may actually 
decline in the United States, for a substantial proportion 
of the supply of primary products is derived from the 
sterling area. But fluctuations in the exchange value of the 
pound are only one of the factors affecting the prices of 
primary products. In so far as the recent advance in British 
prices was due to this factor, it does not necessarily signify 
a change in the long-term trend. 


* * * 


Home-Grown Food.—In view of the necessity o 
maintaining the supplies of food in this country, the esti- 
mates made by the Ministry of Agriculture of the size of 
the current harvest of important crops are of considerable 
interest : — 

CROP PRODUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(Million tons ; excluding N. Ireland) 
Estimated Production Total Supply 


1938 1939 1937-38t 
\. a 2:0 1-6 6:8 
PORRIOSS oc cccecccese 4:4 3-9 4-9 
EF cccrccvsseese 0:3 0°5 2:3 
ED Sedesistsinrese 0-9 0-8 1-7 
Se iiidrissdicbicnns 1-7 1-7 1-8 


+ Production plus net imports, from the Agricultural Register. 
* Raw value, from Bulletin of the International Sugar Council 


While the yield of cereals and of potatoes is not expected 
to equal the exceptionally high level of 1938, normal 
harvests of these products seem likely, which will provide 
for nearly the total consumption of oats and potatoes; 
unless the weather is again unfavourable, the yield of sugar 
from beet will exceed that of last year and may supply a 
quarter to a fifth of the peace-time consumption. The most 
serious deficiency is the hay harvest, which has been 
exceptionally poor in both the last two years. Combined 
with the shrinkage in the acreage of roots, this low yield 
of hay, for the second year in succession, may, if imports 
of feeding-stuffs are limited, affect the production of milk 
and meat during the winter and spring. 


* * * 


The Commodity Markets in War.—The control- 
ling authorities of many of the commodity markets have 
this week made arrangements for carrying on the normal 
trade of the country in the event of war. In most cases 
small emergency committees have been appointed which 


ren SEER 
(Continued from page 462) Bank’s services will be transferred to West obliged to evacuate ; then at Courtlands, 


Begecensiand National Bank.— Hall, Byfleet. 
8 inéss of London branch now at Westminster 


Rio Claro Investment Trust. — 8a Christchurch 


> Bank, Ltd.—Chief 
St. Mary's Street, Ross-on-Wye. office of trustee depertanbe has removed to 


82 Hurst Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 
Antony Gibbs and Sons will, in the 

event of war, conduct business from 

Briggens, Ware, Herts. (Telephone Roydon 


oad, Bournemouth, to 2107 ; telegrams, Gibbs Roydon ; station, 


Operating from 61 Banstead Road South, which all correspondence should be sent. Roydon, L.N.E.R.). A skeleton staff will 


Sutton, Surrey, as from August 30. 


Swiss Bank In case of Mercantile Bank of India will conduct _be at the present offices. 


Corporation.— ° ; 
the outbreak of hostilities, most of the business from its London office until (Continued on page 471) 
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will take over the functions of the full managing com- 
mittee on the outbreak of war. Trading is likely to be inter- 
rupted for a short period, and it is probable also that open 
contracts will be prolonged until the resumption of trading, 
while some markets may, as in 1914, allow settlements at 
prices fixed on the last quotation before the outbreak of 
war. The London Metal Exchange has announced that, if 
trading cannot be continued in London, it will be moved to 
Harrow. Trading at Spitalfields Market will, in the event 
of war, be restricted to the hours of 6 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Owing to the evacuation of London, most commodity 
markets decided to close on Friday and Saturday. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the grouping of many retail 
shops and the pooling of their transport, according to the 
type of trade and locality, so that in the event of one shop 
being disabled or temporarily unable to obtain supplies, 
its trade can be continued in an orderly fashion. 


* * * 


Redundant Cotton Looms.—As expected, the 
nineteen district associations of the Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association have approved the scheme for 
the elimination of 60,000 looms which are considered 
redundant, at a cost of £700,000. It is understood that the 
levy on employers to carry out the proposals will be 4s. 
per loom per annum. In view of the European political 
situation, no immediate action in this connection is pro- 
bable, but it is expected that the scheme will be dealt with 
under the Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Act, 1939, 
copies of which have been available this week. The original 
Bill, of course, has been amended, but the general prin- 
ciple of this legislation has been maintained; the chief 
object of the Act is to provide for the elimination of 
redundant machinery and the establishment of minimum 
prices. The Bill received the Royal Assent on August 4th, 
and the Act will come into operation in three months from 
that day or on such earlier date as the Board of Trade may 
appoint. After two months from this date, no person will 
be allowed to carry on business in the industry unless he 
is registered in the General Register. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in July.—The course of retail trade 
in July was influenced both by the holiday season and by 
the incidence of the half-yearly sales. Comparisons between 
June and July are therefore invalid but the figures pub- 
lished in this week’s Board of Trade Fournal show that, in 
the stores reporting to the Bank of England, the value of 
daily retail sales in July was 1.2 per cent. higher than in 
July, 1938; this increase is somewhat smaller than that 
shown in previous months: — 

INDICES OF DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(Average Daily Sales in 1937=100) 











Non-Food 
Total Food 
Total | Apparel | Household 

1938 June ......... 106 107 105 116 90 
june janatueee 105 102 109 114 113 
1939 February ... 91 103 79 73 738 
March ...... 96 105 86 83 86 

IEE snnghivtnads 108 113 103 108 93 

i pcannanss lll 112 109 123 93 
eee 103 105 100 lll 88 

EE sécnisnns 107 106 107 lll 112 





The improvement compared with a year ago was mainly 
due to larger purchases of foods, sales of other commodi- 
ties falling a little below the level of July, 1938. As in pre- 
vious months, the values of sales in Central and West End 
London showed a decline, while in all other districts there 
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was an expansion compared with July, 1938, During the 
current month there have been, of course, considerable pur- 
chases of tinned foods and other requirements for defence 
purposes, and trade in other commodities has suffered 
accordingly. But stocks of food and perishables, according 
to the Board of Trade fournal, were 13.5 per cent. higher 
at the end of July than a year ago and are ample to meet 
the emergency; the regulations against food hoarding issued 
on Thursday evening provide a further safeguard against 
the occurrence of local shortages. 


* * * 


Output of Textile Trades.—The provisional 
results of the limited census of production taken in respect 
of 1937 under the Import Duties Act are now being pub- 
lished, and last week’s Board of Trade Fournal contained 
a summary for the textile industries, shown in the accom- 
panying table. The results of the 1935 census have been 
added for comparison. The gross output represents the 
value of the goods made and of the work done, and the net 
output has been calculated by deducting from the gross 
output the cost of materials, of fuel and electricity, and of 
the amount paid for work given out. As the trend of general 
business activity was upwards between 1935 and 1937, the 
expansion in the value of the output of textiles was to be 
expected. The extent of the expansion, however, was far 
from uniform, and the net output of the jute and lace 
































































































Net 
Average 
Trade Gross Net No. of Output 
Output | Output | Persons | noon 
bla employed 

ay £'000 "000 No. £ 

Cotton (Spinning and 1935 | 74,324 5198 | 182,415) 111 
Doubling) cee eee 11937 | 91,594 | 26,801 | 186,108 | 144 

, 1935 | 69,348 | 20,472 | 166,904/| 123 

Cotton (Weaving) ... +») 1937 | 4.500 | 24,575 | 173,595| 142 
1935 | 129,716 | 43,549 | 242,209! 180 

Woollen and Worsted —..-) 1937 | 154.893 | 44,840 249,900 | 179 
: ane 1935 | 36,110 | 14,099*| 81,825 172 
Silk and Artificial Silk ...4 1937 | 381457 | 15,056*| 82,633 | 182 
. 1935 | 24,026 7,063 69,152) 102 
Linen and Hemp ... = »-4 1937 | 28,627 | 8124 | 73,239/ il 
Jute 1935 | 8,079 2,906 24,190 | 120 
eee eee eee 1937 8,943 2,831 24,239 | 117 

. 1935 | 39,486 | 17,262 | 115,273 | 150 
Hosiery = «» = ss += 1937 | 44,319 | 19,219 | 119,936 | 160 
ho eds 1935 | 30,462 | 18,351 | 100,084, 183 
Textile Finishing ... — --- 4 1937 | 32,347 | 19,691 | 100,681 | 196 
1935 | 7,155 2,835 16,342, 173 

Lace eee eee eee 1937 7,067 2,810 15,354 | 181 
: 1935 | 5,536 2,176 15,276 | 142 

Rope, Twine and Net = ---4 1937 | 6,971 | 2,220 | 15,914 | 140 
1935 4,428 1,191 6,918 172 

Canvas Goods and Sacks +4 1937 om vis e191 | 176 
Asbestos Goods and Engine [1935 | 4,980 | 2,978 9,545 | 312 
and Boiler Packing  ... 1.1937 | 7,381 4,321 13,043 | 331 

. 1935 | 1,982 957 6,565 | 146 

+ 1935 1,980 729 4,058 | 180 
Hair, Fibre, etc. ove eee 1937 2.355 794 4,216 188 
1935 | 1,302 591 1,602 | 369 

Roofing Felts eee ***) 1937 1,589 1,752 j 354 


149 


1935 | 438,914 | 155,357* |1,042,358 | 
‘Tout Pe oa *** 1937 [Sonawe 174,420* 1,075,553 | 162 








194 Ex*luding Excise duty estimated at £2,091,000 in 1995 and £2,168,000 in 
trades actually showed a decline. The most striking feature 
of the returns is the marked increase in the value of the 
output per employee in the majority of textile industries. 
On the average the output per head increased by neatly 
9 per cent.; it showed an increase of no less than 30 pet 
cent. in cotton spinning and doubling and one of 15 per 
cent. in weaving. The wool textile, jute, rope and twine 
and net and roofing felts trades, exceptionally, recorded # 
decline. To some extent the in the output per hea 

may have been due to the fuller utilisation of. acre 
and to the rise in prices; but even if allowance is made fof 
these factors, the increase in productivity within the short 
space of two years is remarkable. 
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reports from industrial centres 
ae follow are naturally coloured by 
the impact of the political crisis. There 
has been a marked reluctance of home 
traders to place new orders, though a 
spurt has been noticeable in the de- 
mand for commodities required for pro- 
tection against air raids. Export busi- 
ness has seriously declined in most 
industries, though here again urgent in- 
structions have been given for the de- 
livery of certain goods. The closing of 
the Mediterranean and the Baltic to 
British shipping has affected the trade 
with many countries. But while there 
has been a dislocation of civil business, 
defence work, especially on A.R.P., has 
been speeded up. 


Coal 


Sheffield. — On the eve of the 
increase in prices for household coal 
there was a sharp spurt in demand 
for stocking purposes. Steam coal is 
in good demand for home industrial 
needs and for the railways. Gas coal 
is in better request, and there is acti- 
vity in coking smalls. Coke is a steadily 
improving market, particularly blast- 
furnace qualities. On inland account 
South Yorkshire and Derbyshire hards 
are quoted 18s.-19s. per ton at pits. 

The export market has a more satis- 
factory appearance, business in York- 
shire and Derbyshire seams being a 
good feature. New business in the 
former includes 10,000 tons for the 
Finnish State railways. There is a fair 
demand for coke, but bunkers are not 
much inquired for. Prices are un- 
changed. 

* 


Newcastle - on - Tyne. — With 
the stoppage of trade to various desti- 
nations the coal export business of the 
North-East is at a standstill. Home 
trade is, of course, good, but those col- 
lieries who rely upon trade to Germany 
and Italy are at the moment facing an 
embarrassing position, and there is 
every likelihood of a substantial cur- 
tailment of production until the out- 
look becomes more clearly defined. 
Surplus patent oven coke intended for 
the export market is being rapidly taken 
up by home consumers. 


* 


Glasgow.—The market this week 
has been dominated by the international 
crisis. The major effect has been a 
marked contraction in export trade. 
Shipments to the Baltic and Germany 
are at a standstill and the Mediter- 
ranean routes are closed. These de- 
velopments have led to some congestion 
at several of the loading ports, but apart 
from this the market continues to 
Operate freely, with the sales committees 
exercising rigid control over prices. 

have, in fact, shown scarcely any 
alteration during the week. Active con- 


ditions continue to rule in the home 
market. 


* 
_ Cardiff. — The international poli- 
tical crisis has dislocated business at the 


South Wales ports, and in the foreign 
and coastwise trades the volume of ship- 
oe xs than it ‘has been at any 
ince the spring. British shi 
have been prohibited from saili g = 
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cept under directions from the local 
Admiralty Routeing Officer, and at the 
request of the Government shipping 
information is restricted. There has 
been a contraction of approximately 
between 10 per cent. and 15 per cent. 
in the loadings compared with those 
before the August holidays, and there 
has been hardly any pressure of new 
prompt business either for cargo or 
bunkers. The machinery for the con- 
trol of exports in the event of war is 
in readiness in accordance with the 
regulations recently announced in Par- 
liament and will function immediately 
in case of need. Meanwhile, there is a 
natural reluctance on the part both of 
colliery owners and foreign buyers to 


enter into new commitments. Prices 
are nominally unchanged. 
Iron and Steel 
Sheffield.—_ The iron and _ steel 


market has not been greatly affected by 
the political crisis, and business con- 
tinues on a good scale. The demand 
for forge pig iron is small, but busi- 
ness in foundry iron shows some ex- 
pansion. There is considerable activity 
in basic iron, supplies of which are not 
too plentiful. Steady contract buying of 
hematite continues, and good deliveries 
under existing contracts are being 
taken. 

Basic and acid steel billets are in 
good demand, and more business is on 
offer than can be readily accepted. Wire 
rods and small bars are very active, and 
business in structural steel is at a very 
high level. 

All sections of local industry are 
fully employed, and steel furnaces are 
working to capacity; demand for 
special steels is increasing week by 


week. 
* 


Middlesbrough. -—- The political 
crisis is restricting civil business, but is 
having the effect of intensifying the 
pressure for delivery of steel for defence 
purposes. 

Production of Cleveland pig iron 
has practically ceased and foundries 
continue to obtain pig iron supplies 
from other areas. East Coast hematite 
is in better demand and further ship- 
ments are being made to coastwise 
ports. There is very little demand for 
export. 

It is expected that the output of 
finished steel in this area during August 
will be almost up to the previous 
month’s figures. Semi-finished steel has 
been arriving from the Continent in 
fair quantities. Supplies of heavy steel 
scrap are regularly taken as merchants 
can obtain it. 


Glasgow.—In the West of Scot- 
land producers are being inundated 
with enquiries and orders for materials 
for A.R.P. shelters, materials for alter- 
ing existing buildings to render them 
suitable for shelter purposes and for 
complete shelters of every description 
and size. Ordinary commercial business 
shows some decline, but in all branches 
production continues at the very high 
rate which has been ruling in recent 
weeks and work on hand will absorb all 
the possible output for a long time 
ahead. 
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_ Cardiff. — The international ten- 
sion is restricting export business in the 
tinplate trade, and it is anticipated that 
in the event of war shipments will be 
permitted only under licence. The ques- 
tion of the revision of f.o.b. prices has 
been deferred for the time being, and 
the current schedule figures are to be 
continued up to the end of October. 
Shipments in the week ended August 
24th were only 1,209 tons, compared 
with 3,193 tons in the corresponding 
period last year, and stocks in ware- 
house and in vans have increased from 
1,704 tons to 5,292 tons. Inland busi- 
ness both in tinplates and sheets con- 
tinues very active, and booked sales for 
the current year still amount to over 
4.6 million boxes. The output in the 
tinplate industry has receded to about 
66 per cent. of nominal capacity under 
the pooling scheme, but the sheet works 
as well as the heavier branches of the 
industry are fully employed. Prices are 
unchanged. 


* 


News from Abroad.——The politi- 
cal crisis has been the decisive factor in 
the international steel business. The un- 
easiness regarding transport facilities 
and costs, and the frequently prohibi- 
tive war risk insurance rates have caused 
dislocations, which have not brought 
business to a complete standstill, but 
have given rise to serious doubt as to 
the possibility of executing orders for 
the time being. In several instances 
orders have been cancelled, but gener- 
ally the desire has prevailed on the part 
of buyers to secure delivery of old 
orders or to attempt to obtain quick 
delivery of new specifications. 

Prices quoted for enquiries were firm 
compared with those in previous weeks, 
although in some cases reductions on 
official prices have continued to be 
granted on unorganised markets. 
Generally the price situation is rather 
unsettled at the moment, and it is quite 
likely that a reorientation will have to 
be considered when normal conditions 
are restored, if only because of the de- 
preciation of the pound. 

Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have continued to show some in- 
terest in new engagements subject to 
delivery being possible. Business with 
non-European countries, i.e. with the 
Far East, South America and South 
Africa, was very quiet, Competition 
from America has further decreased be- 
cause the domestic demand has im- 
proved and is expected to show a 
further increase in the autumn. Fur- 
thermore, the general price-level for 
domestic requirements has been ad- 
vanced and export prices are expected 
to follow suit, including those quoted 
by the small independent producers. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester). -— Normal 
business has been quite out of the ques- 
tion. Raw cotton prices have risen, 
principally as a result of the break in 
the value of the pound and wide fluc- 
tuations have occurred. The progress of 
the American crop is being over- 
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shadowed by other matters, but in most 
parts of the belt the plants are doing 
quite well. 2 

Yarn is dearer in sympathy with the 
rise in raw cotton prices. Some Ameri- 
can spinners have sold fairly freely, 
but orders have been given out very 
irregularly. Only a slow movement 1 
been reported in Egyptian qualities. 
Export business has been at a low ebb. 

Manufacturers of cloth have experi- 
enced a limited turnover in descrip- 
tions suitable for shipment abroad. The 
question of delivery has been very un- 
certain and shippers have been ham- 
pered by the stiff increase in war risk 
insurance rates. In the home trade sec- 
tion there has been a rush for supplies 
of “ black Italians,” and other materials 
suitable for window blinds. Makers on 
Government contracts have been 
pressed to increase deliveries. 


* 


Wool (Bradford). — Wool mar- 
kets have been disturbed by the inter- 
national political crisis. The first sale 
of the new selling season in Australia 
was due to begin at Sydney last Mon- 
day, but the auction was postponed for 
one week. The home trade was in- 
structed a week ago to restrict the ex- 
port of wool, tops and raw materials 
generally as far as possible. The trade 
has felt for weeks that it was unsafe 
to ship goods freely to the Continent, 
and have loyally fallen in with the re- 
quest of the Government. 

The position in manufacturing 
centres has not altered a great deal. All 
mills remain busy. Consumption is 
fully maintained but new business is 
naturally restricted, Prices for all raw 
and manufactured commodities remain 
steady and firm. 


* 


Jute (Dundee). — Prices in all 
sections of the jute market are firmer. 
A good business has been done in jute 
yarns and cloth; an urgent demand for 
sandbags has arisen and all available 
supplies have been bought up. Manu- 


have bought fairly freely during the 
past week. The full group of Daisee- 
2/3 has advanced to £21 17s. 6d. 
per ton with good marks at from 
£22 15s., while Tossa-2/3 is quoted 


at £22 17s. 6d. and fours at £21 17s. 6d. 
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TRADING in many commodities has 
been irregular or almost at a standstill 
during the past week. The combined 
effects of the political tension, the fall 
in the exchange rate and the prohibi- 
tion of many exports except under 
licence are discussed on page 463. 
Prices in the United States have also 
been subject to wide fluctuations, but 
the rise shown generally a week ago has 
not been continued. Moody’s index of 
commodity prices fell slightly from 
140.7 to 140.3 (December 31, 1931 = 
100) in the week ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper. — After advancing to 
£46 5s. standard cash copper reacted to 
£45 10s. per ton and thus closed on 
Wednesday 17s. 6d. up on the week. 
Demand was very brisk, due largely to 
the desire of traders, particularly since 
the unpegging of sterling, to hedge 
against currency losses. Foreign deal- 
ings were virtually at a standstill as a 
result of last week’s export licensing 
order. Despite the higher price, pro- 
ducers have not formally raised the 
quotas, but it is likely that production 
was running ahead of the 105 per cent. 
quota this week. During the week 
N’Changa Consolidated Copper Mines, 
the very important Rhodesian develop- 
ing mine, published its annual report 
for the year ended March 31st last. 
This report gave a number of details 
which show that development work is 
making very good progress and that ex- 
—— production will start before 
ong. 


* 


Tin. — Despite the decline in sterl- 
ing, the tin pool kept the cash price at 
£229 17s. 6d. per ton. The strength of 
the tin market was once again reflected 
in the larger demand for three months’ 
delivery, which reduced the backward- 
ation from £6 7s. 6d. at the end of last 
week to £3 2s. 6d. at the end of this 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—After touching 
£16 12s. 6d. earlier this week, the spot 
lead price closed on Wednesday at 
£16 10s. per ton, a net gain of 7s. 6d. 
Spelter, which at one time touched 
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the week a number of vessels w 

tered to load wheat at North Amen, 
ports and the Plate in September i 
here again trade has become very diffi. 
cult. Maize prices are firmer than a 
week ago, but fluctuations in Chicago 
— uncertain course of the pound 
continue to restrict trading in J ; 

and London. — ~mpee 


Other Foods 


Provisions .—With the recovery in 
wheat prices due to the political situa- 
tion, flour prices were marked up by 
Is. a sack during the week. Trade in 
other provision markets has been seri- 
ously affected by the diversion of the 
purchases of the public from fresh to 
tinned foods and to other precautions 
against air raids. Dominion butters and 
all _types of eggs improved in price, 
while trade in fresh-killed meat has been 
very slow. 


* 


Colonial Produce.— Markets have 
been irregular. The future quotations 
for raw sugar have fluctuated widely 
and prices for refined were marked up 
by 3d. per cwt. during the week. Prices 
of tea, coffee and cocoa have tended to 
improve, except for those qualities suit- 
able for re-export, which is temporarily 
at a standstill. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—Trade in 
London has been much reduced by the 
political crisis, which has not only led 
to a diversion of purchasing power 
away from fresh food, but has also 
caused a considerable evacuation of the 
residential areas. In these circum- 
stances the heavy supplies of English 
plums and apples in London are barely 
cleared, even at very low prices. The 
flower trade is also nearly at a stand- 
still, but dealings in potatoes continue 
steadily at unchanged prices. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 
Oils and Oilseeds.— Business in 


these markets is practically at a stand- 
still. There is no trading in futures and 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 26, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £ 10,338, 000, 


against ordinary expenditure of £17,002,000, 


issues from Defence loans of £2,000, 
and issues to Sinking Funds of £245,000. 
Thus including sinking fund allocations but 
excluding issues from defence loans, the 
deficit accrued since April Ist last is 
£152,461,000, against £130,240,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the Exchequer 
ene ms one 

April 1, | April 1 i) Week | | Week 
| oe am "27, A “~ "26. | Aug2? saan 
4g Aug ug. ug 

1939-40 °"'1938 "1939 a 1938 | 1939 


Revenue Esti- 


ORDINARY | | | 


REVENUE | 
IncomeTax 327,000 45,188 44,615, 1,886, 2,147 
160 130 


Sur-tax ... | 70,000 7,670 8,420 
Estate, he | | 
Duties... | 80,000 31,880 35,020) 910 1,030 
Stamps ... 21,00 8,290 7,750) 1,260 1,090 
N.D.C. ... | 25,000 5,000 10,170) 430 540 
Other Inl. | 
Revenue | | 
Duties... |. 1,250 480 350 40 20 


a a a 


Totall.Rev. 524,250 98,508 106,325, 4,686) 4,957 


























Customs.... 232,300 89,573 101, 370. 4,811 5,298 
Excise....... | 116,430 45,154 46,357, 654 887 
Total Cust. | 






and Excise 2348730 134,727 147,727 5,465 6,185 


Motor duties "43,450 8,219 8,379 
P.O. (Net | 
































Receipt) | 7,200 6,490 5,324 50\Dr1400 
P.O. Fund | 1,600... es akan ti 
CrownLands' 1,330 620 100 90 
Rec. from | | 
Sun. 5,000 3,845 3,271 6 
Misc. Rec. | 10,750 2,318 2,796 oe) 
Total Ord. 
ev. 310 254,727 274, 10,327) 10, 
Sexr-Bax ct ae 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- 
i ised 3,449' 28,610, 29,476) 1,350) 1,400 
Total ... ma 203,357) 303,918 11,677 11,738 
"| issues out of the Exch Beye a 
to meet paym 
“£ thousands) 
Expendi Estic April 1,, April i Week | Week 
Aug 27 ‘Aug: 6 |Ang.27 |Ane 26 
oor 1938 11839" 1938 | 1939 
“ORDINARY 
EXPEND. | 
Int. & Man. 
of Nt. Dt. | 230,000) 96,749 98,767 207, 533 
7. to N. 


10,000 3,021 2977 453, 419 
Fund Ser. | _7,200 1,254 3,304... J 

Total 247,200 101,024 105,048 952 
Bin pa b703711, 281,232 319,053 11,224 16,050 
loanst 1206141 281,232 376,552 11,224 18,050 


Total Ord. 














ee ee 
€950911 382,256 424,101 tins bnees 
Issues from 0) 

Def. Lns. | 502,4. a 57, 2,000 


Sexr-Bat. 
EXPEND. | 
P.O. and | 


Broadcast- | 
ing Votes 83,449 28,610, 29,476 1,350 1,400 


_Total_ 1034360 410,866 453,577 _13,234 18,402 

+ Supply Services, after addition of issues under 
Defence Loan Acts : (a) after reductions of £290,000 
in Finance Act ; (6) excluding £502,430,000 to be met 
EOSSSos nt maples Sia 
cpl, baPpie 


provision (including margin 
taries) of 942,444,000 from revenue, 


900,000 ° revenue of” 24651,00, "te 


ne a Vote now included with 


an o 
£191,424 to sing, Exchequer other operations 
delgado os Shown in the next column) 
raised the gross National Debt 9,1 

to about £8,494 millions. one 
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Finance 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS, 


(£ thousands) ETC. 
Treasury bills...... 12,961 {| Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 


2,180 

Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 900 

P.O. and Teleg. ... 350 

N. At. Shipping... 33 
Overseas Trade 

Guarantees ...... 397 

12,961 3,860 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 

—_ 1, 1939, to August 26, 1939, are shown 
ow :— 

















; (£ thousands) 
Or Exp. ... 424,101 , Ord. Rev. ......... 274,442 
Issues under Def. | Gross borr 210,183 
Loan Acts...... 57,500 
Inc. in balances... 221 Sinking fds. 2,803 
et borrowing ... 207,380 
481,822 | 481,822 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury 
Bills cans 
Advances Total Floste 
Float- 
Date Bank i ing 
: ne | Assets 
Ten- T Public) of | Debt 
der ap Depts.| Eng- 
_1938 | 
Aug. 27 | 555-0| 294 0) 45°7 894-7, 339-7 
May 6 | 419-0/ 513-0; 42-1 | 4-5 | 978-6) 555-1 
» 13 | 429-0/510°2| 44-6) ... | 983-8) 554-8 
» 20 | 439-0| 506-2; 43-8 | ... | 989-0) 550-0 
» 27 | 449-0/505-6/ 44-7) ... | 999-3) 550-3 
June 3 | 459-0/|535°3| 41-1 ... [1035-4 576-4 
» 10 | 464-0|539-3| 43-1 |“. (1046-4 582-4 
» 17 | 469-0) 541-9) 43-9.) 0-5 1055-3 585-8 
» 24 | 479-0 540-4) 45-7... |1065-1| 586-1 
» 30 993 -0* 45-7 | 37-5 |1076-2, ...* 
July 8 489-0 | 563-0! 45-3 .. |1097-3) 608-3 
» 15 | 494-0 562-8) 43-1 - {1099-8 605-8 
» 22 | 499-0 558-1) 43-1 | ... |1100-2) 601-2 
» 29 304-0) 564-9) 46:3) ... 4115-2) 611-2 
Aug. 5 | 510-0 568°5| 46-9 ... |1125-4 615-4 
s» 12 | 510-0 570-7| 45:5 ... |1126-2| 616-2 
» 19 | 510-0 | 570-1) 47-5 1127-6 617°6 
_» 26 '510-0 | 583-1! 45-3! ... |1138-4 628-4 
* Owing to nannies Bt Treasury . 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 30th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. D 
In circulta... 529,498,805 | Other Go - y Seen 
n ee. ae 
partment.. 33,511,895 | Other Secs... 3 108% 
Silver Coin 713,174 
Aen. of Fid, 
ssue ...... 300,000, 
Gold Coin & ” 
Bullion (at 
158s. 6d. per 
oz. fine)..... 263,010,700 
563,010,700 563,010,700 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
| Props’ Capital 14,553.00 Govt. Secs. 113,126,1 
Rest - 3,65 = 


Public Deps.* 31 067, 576 | Other Secs. : 





Discs.,etc.. 6,387,710 
Other Deps. : Securities......24,6.28,708 
Bankers ..... 90,143,424 ‘ttatencintaheans 
Other Accts. 38,976,243 31,016,418 
—_—_—————— | Notes......... 33,511,895 

129,119,667 Gol & Silver 
Nadeteess 738,052 
178,392,529 178,392,529 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


| sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 





(£ thousands) oa 
Compared with 
Aug. 30,, Ce 
Both Departments - 30, 
1939 Last Last 
Week | Year 








Note circulation eee coeccees 7310681 + ay ene L 40 
et | 90,143\— 1908 4,600 




















































TREASURY BILLS Total outside liabilities... 689,686 + 30880 4 + 50,375 
(£ millions) Capita! and rest ........ . _ 38,205) + 
awe Govt. debt and securities | 408,942 + 14041 + 107081 
Discounts and advances. 6,388 + 677+ 1,018 
Date of yerase |Allotted | Other securities ......... 28,100) — anit 5,585 
, Sil iss 
= ret mit | SF Rin “had “bulion | 200,740 £16. ~ 640 
RESERVES 
Rate Res. of notes & coin in 
1938 d. banking wes | 34,250;— 3,949 — 13,078 
me oy 40-0 | 87-6 40:0 10 1-53 on S maeeve to 
outsi 1a) o- 
May 5 | 30-0 | 60-7 | 30-0 (15 11-77) 37 (a) Bankg. dept. 
» 12| 30-0 | 58-3 | 30-0 [13 4-61, 40 (“proportion”). | 21-3%|/+ 4:7%|— 84% 
» 19 | 30:0 | 60°8 | 30-0 [13 3-63) 28 (6) Gold stocks to de- } 
» 26; 40-0 | 58-3 | 40-0 [13 1-91) 74 its and notes | Y 
June 2| 45-0 | 64-0 | 45-0 [13 1-65 73 reserve ratio”) | 38°2% + 0:7%'—13:0% 
” 48 | 30-0 | fo-1 | 50-0 [6 7-81] 60 = 
> 23 | 50-0 | 90-7 | 50-0 [14 6-51) 7 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 
wy 4) 83 | G3 | es Se st ee 
» 21 | 35-0 | 68-6 | 35-0 [14 8-61) 39 1938 1939 
» 28 | 40-0 | 73-8 | 36-0 |14 4-08) 27 conse Sie 
Ai 4 | 35-0 | 67°9 | 30°0 13 7:9 21 
» 11) 30-0 | 58-6 | 30-0 [14 0-7| 39 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
» 18 | 30-0 | 63-1 | 30-0 15 7-39 28 31 | 9 | 16 30 
» 25 | 30-0 | 50-4 | 30-0 74 5-44 4 Bog ei Dowel 
Bills are paid for during following week, on any . 
ing day at ’s option. When normal | /sswe Dept. : . ‘ ‘ 529-5 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day | Notes in car G00-G 521-9) 512-4] 900°0 
bills and there are no Monday When 46:0 24-5| 34-2) 38:4 33:5 
normal length is 90 bills paid for on Monday are Gon. actana 
89-day bills. Bills for in February are 89-day a 299-2) 297°2 295:2 2958 
oe paid for each Tuesday, which are Other secs... 0-2 oy 2-11 a 3 
i tree : ! ‘7 0:7 * 8) ’ 
Se Seat Sh applications at £99 Is, 2d. “= —- 326.4 9-4 246°6 246-4) 263-0 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, T at s. per f. 02. | 84-96,148- 50,148: 58 148-50, 1585 
and Wednesday of following week were accepted ss Deen: 
to about 4 per cent. of the amount applied ‘or and Public _ 27- 31-8 27-5) 22:4 311 
at her prices in full. Applications at or 94: 81-7 04:7, 92:1 90-1 
99 1s. 5d. for to be paid for on Thursday, eee wereeres | 36-4 35-9, 35°7) 36:2, 39°0 
riday and Saturday were accepted in full. £40°6 Total .......... | 158-9) 149-4) 157-9| 150-7) 160°2 
millions « Treasury bills are being offered on ete, 
September Ist. Dept. Sec 44 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 9:9 G4 
Tonal cocoon 29-7) 1441 
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Aug. 13,1938. 20,582,630 coserve *, 
wus. 12, 1939 tessesese | 19,397,781 “« ” . iis 
Week to Proportion : 38:2 
ion | 15, 1938 519,909 389,932 Reserve ratiot.. 7; age 
Aug. 5, ib, 193 582,3 $31,649 * Government debt at cements @ 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


—_The latest returns of the Bank of 
eee aaa Settlements appeared in The Economist 
of August 12th; Argentina, Denmark, Iran, Java, 
Roumania, and Federal Reserve Reporting Mem- 
bers, of August 19th; Bulgaria, Danzig, Egypt, 
Finland, New Zealand, South Africa, Sweden and 
Turkey, of August 26th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million 8’ s 


72 U.S.E.R. BANKS ‘Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
RESOURCES | | 3 24, | 31, 

Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1930 | 1930, | 1939 

and due from Treas. | 10,632 13,869, 14,168 14,312 


Total reserves.....0.++0++ i 11, vn 14,228 14, 522 14, 661 
Total cash reserves.....+ 345 340 
Total bills discounted... act * 5) 6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1 1 1 1 
Total bills = hand...... 8 5 5 7 
Industrial advances ... 16 12 12 12 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,453) 2,423\ 2,426 


‘lis andsecs. ... | 2,588 2,470) 2,440 2.445 
teal escanaaan ceacbaie 14,261. 17,461) 17,681 17,812 
LIABILITIES 


| 
F.R. notes — ae 4,169, 4,531) 4,572 4,609 
regate of excess mr. | { 
—_— res. over reqts. | 2,940, 4,460 4,740 4,800 
Deposits — Member- } | 
bank reserve account ys 10,413 ae 10,951 
Govt. deposits .+..+++++ 863 724 709 
Total deposits......-++++« 9,312 11,939 12,157, 12,268 
Cap. paid in and surplus | 312) 312; 312 
Total liabilities conserang. | | 14,261! 17,461) 17, 681 17,812 
Reserve to deps. an 
F.R. notes ~ asiensiial 82-4% 86°4% 86 8% 86: 9% 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 
TreasuRY COMBINED | 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock ... | 13,135) 16,248) 16,501) 16,638 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 
CUSTENCY ..0-cescececces 2, 730, m— 2,903, 2,905 
LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation... 6,503! 7,054 7,098 7,141 
Treasury cash and de- | | 
__Posits with F.R. Bks, | . | 3,200. 3,233. 3,058. 3,036 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


Se) . | Aus. Aug. |4 | Aus. 


24, 
| 1938 1539 | 1939 | 1959 

Totaigoldreserves ... 4658-4 6682-46878: 2'7045: : 
Total bills discounted... 2-3) 1:2 1:9 «2-7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 0-2, O72 0:2 0:2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 780-1 716°5 704:9| 706-2 
Total bills and pecurts. 786° 2 720°0 708: 9 711-2 
Deposits — Member 

bank reserve account |3936- 25549: 05911: 8 60e4: + 
Reserve to deps. and \e 

_ FR. notes .......00002 187°0% 91°2% 91°6% 'o1- 1% 


BANK OF FRANCE,.—Million francs 
Aug. ae Aug. | | Aug. 


17, | 24 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
oY sapcesses | 55,808 92,266, 97,266 97,266 
Bills; Commercial...... | 8,786) 10,136 8,925 12, 973 
Bought abroad 726 "692, ‘692 "592 


Advances on securities | 3,545) 3,461) 3,450 3,851 
Thirty-day advances .., 331 472' 374 1,719 
Loans to State without 
interest: (a) general 3,200| 10,000) 10,000: 10,000 
(6) provisio: vesvee | 40,134) 20,576 20,577 20,577 
Negotiable bon 
Sinking Fund t. | 5,570: 5,470) 5,466. 5,466 
ee i. 4,188 4,473) 4,788 5,556 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ... 99,065 123239 123135 129978 
Deposits: Public ..... 2,891 5,468 5,146 4,375 
Other tia ie a > | 17,603, 15, 008 2833 a 
y wae ’ 
Gold to sight liabilities 46°7% 63°7% 65°4% 62°6% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


Aug. | July | Aug. . | Aug.” 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
76:7| 76°9| 76:8 77-0 





ASSETS 
Geld & for. currencies 


Tae: cheques ...... '5790-2.7890-5 8384-9 8140-0 
Re money ......... | 207-1) 184°5 155-3, 168-2 
Agaten bank notes ves | ose | 23°2) 25°41 27-2 
Seca: for note cover, | on, ons. 983. 2 9a2.6 
Other ag, MED sense 847°5) 283.4 292-5 294°4 

OT BSSCTS. oc dceseeens 1140-4;1079-6 1062: 4 1380: 5 
_  LIABrLrries 


8 
ly maturing liabs... | 977-3.1108-1/1105-4 1195-4 
ther liab.uties ......... 304-8! 423-8 439-5) nee ‘8 


eng in circulation .., be 3.8228 - 1 8704- 9 8709: 
1°25% 10-93% 0-88% 0:88% 


Cover ot note circulatn. 





AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
__BANK.—Million £A’s 








. | Jul Aug. | Aug, 
iy 14, 
Gord aan hm oe stg. “Ss oe 16- "03 16-03 


Caner coin bullion, &c. 4:85, 
§ ney, London., 23-411 6-38 15° 82 1 









oe Treas. bilis 90-06 $9:701100-36100- 88 
Discounts and advances 13: pe 17-78) 17-87 
Notes issued . 
sersesceness | 49°03) 47-78 . ° 
Res. pm. on sold sold 7°75, 7-75 %. *) 33 
Deposits, stssevesene | 84°90) 87-76) 87-24) 88-06 







3,047, 3, 
t and other coin.. ; 47 a 


Bills and securities 


Notes in Sireulation sid 


ASSETS 
Reserve, of which 


| 208- 6 , 
Gold coin and bullion os.3 


180:5) 205-3 
| 174-0 163-8 


159-8 168:9 
14-3, 27:8 
. | 202-4 206°1 
to notes and | 
__deposit liabilities ... 


ASSETS 

Gold coin & gold bullion | 34°27 
Net foreign ex 15 ‘7 
Home bills Sa 
Loans and advances .. 


Notes in circulation ... 
Sight dep. and current 
accounts, of which... 
(a) Government... 


ea '63- 4% 65: 7% 
BANK | OF GREECE. —Million drachme 


ASSETS 
Gold and for. exchange 
State sec. in for, curr. 
Bills discounted 





Notes in circulation ... 
Dep. and current accts. 
Foreign exch. liabilities |: 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 

Million a 

July | | a | Aug. 
15, | 23, 

1939 | 1939 

124: 1 124: 1 124-1 


92:8 98-9 104-3 
7) 409-3 420-5, 454-2 


| 202-5) 202-2 202-2 
95:5, 95-5 





a 3, 
1938 at 1939 | 
Gold coin a coin and bullion 


oreign exchange ., 
Int. bills, wts., & secs. 
Advances to Treasury : 





ASSETS 
Gold coin met bullion 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circn,: India 


Burma 
Deposits: Govts, 
Gold and sterling to | 


ASSETS 
Coin & bullion: 


Spec. tor. exch. fund... 
Discounts and advances 


— accounts 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million | belgas 


Aug. | July At 
an | oe | ae | ae 
1938 | | 1939 


1939 | 

asa 864 865 
630! 604 
53 50, 


| 
4,565, 4,667, 4,782 
8) 10 


__251)__378|__351 
BANK __BANK OF CANADA. —Million $’s 
| Aug. | July | | ‘Aug. | | Aug.” 
24, 26, 6, 


1939 | 1939 | 1939 
256°0 259-0 
205:2 205-2 
sl 161-3 
173-1, 174-2 
28:6 28:9 
201:0 2032 


55°2% 60: "7% 62°3% 


BANK OF ESTONIA 
Million een krones 


‘| July | | Aug. | 
15, | 7 


12-28, 11-90, 
50:37) 51-10; 


23-77) 23-60 


9:06; 9-21 
12°12) 12: 16, 


| ‘July “se | 


Bi 1939 | a9 1939 | | 1939 
3,749, 3,558 3,408 
128) 128) 


808, 801) 


6.783 9,921) 9,928 10,071 
4,079) 4,083, 4,083 


, ei oss] 7, one 7,886 
7,900) 10,448, 10,265 10,309 
| 288; = 3071 ~=—-297 


95-6) 


| 


| 797-8 848-1 843-1 
| | 


' ' i 
*3) 213-2 169-2 200-4 
99-0 - 99-0 


| 
} 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million Fe co 


July | 4 | Aug. | Aug. 
1938 1939 | 1939 | 
444 444 «444 


720, 44 
37) 
595) 595 


374,374 
16 | 73 

1,714 1,709 1,698 
97° 98 + «97 
ll 118. 
252 «233 

» 48: 7% 48-3% 4 


BANK OF JAPAN. —Million yea. 


| July | July | 
8, | 


1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold | 501-3, 501-3, 501-3) 501-3 
Other | 46:3) 46-0) 40-2/ 
300-0, 300-0 300-0) 
| 543-8 453-0 17:8 
1140.6 1567-7 1685-7 1553-0 
M7. 7 223: 2) 208-4) 227:8 


1964: 62244: 2446-1 upsia: 1 
=. 6.01 88 548: ; 


| 15, 
1939 | 1939 


1,921) 1,922! 
504, 


1774 1,805 
2,230 2,230 


1.054) 7,392 
888 1,636 1,685 








3,580, 3,629 
44 


66+2°%, 66°1% 


Es | 
eee Es, ete cueimsieeemnsininn booeanageeiendanaaennnte 


| tn 5° 

ies BANK OF " JUGOSLAVIA 
Million dinar sa 9 

d July | Aug 

22, 
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BANK OF LATVIA 
_ Million lats 


Aug. | July | Aug. Aug. 

Assar | 1938 | 1939 | 18% | 135 

4 9 1939 19% 
Gold coin ro bullion | 77-60 92-84 97-87 o7 87 
Silver coin ; 14-03 12-01 11-90 1]-99 
Foreign currency ...... | 38:03) 40-94 35-11 35-13 
Treas. notes and change 8-90 10°76 10°77, 9-95 
Short-term bills......... | 49:97 52-23 52 74 53-16 
Loans against securities | 76:39 91-15 89-93 89-92 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation . 60:79 81:17 77-77) 80-52 
Deposits & currnt. accs. 141- 25 137-65 141-52 136-34 
Government accounts | 55°87 67:20 65-54) 67-2 


BANK OF LITHUANIA.—Million _litas 





eee ee eeeeeees 


| 
| Aug. June July § Aug. 
1% | 30 | 3 | 8s 


ASSETS | 1938 1939 1939 1939 
RN canta hintarse ices 79°17. 62°16 62:17 62-17 
Silver and other coins | 13-40 13-91 12:92 12-44 
I cs 81°21: 99-77 91-77 93-24 
PRE coc csscnainiiven | 21°46 20°58 26°88 26°88 

LIABILITIES 

Bank notes in circulatn. 121-36 155-77 152-82 151-57 
Current accounts ...... | 60°45 33°56 35-42 34-20 
SII saiclscciscoanienes } 9°94 8°20 6-82 10-10 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
_ Million florins 


Aug. | July , Aug. , Aug. 
| 5 l, 21, 28, 
: ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
GOId ...ccccccsesceveesee. |1480°5)1129-41129-4 
acacia 20:9; 24-0, 26-9 1146:2 
Home bills, etc. ........ 9-7; 10:0 21-3, 48-2 
Forcign bills ............ 50; 1:8 1-6 1:6 
Loans and advances | | 
in current account... | 295°9) 223-7 214-8) 245-2 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 939-2 1037 2 -_ 6 1132°6 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... | 167°0| 45-6 7°5 
(B) Other... | 723-5! 327-3) 384.01 344-0 


BANK OF NORWAY 

Million kroner 

Aug. July Aug. | Aug. 
hy 15, | 22, 

| 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 


ASSETS 
Coin and bullion ( (gold | 


BOUIN vincaceccenctse 134:0 120-1 120-1 120-1 
Bal. abroad & for. bilis | 189°0 129-4 116°5 108-6 
Funds provisionally in | 

gold, not in gold res. | 87°7 116°4 116-4 116-4 
Norwegian and toreign | 

Govt. securities ...... 118:1 147°9° 150-7 150-2 
Discounts and loans ... | 105°5 156°7 159-5 159-8 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 449°6 477-8) 472-6 473-9 
Deposits at sight ...... 139-8 159-8) 161-8 151°6 
BANK OF POLAND 
Million zloty 
| _* July Aug. | Aug. 
| 20, 10, 20, 

ASSETS | 1978 1939 1939 1939 

NIE eiikcieatidcatiseintia 447-7| 443°9 444:1 443:°3 
For. exch. and balances 10:9) 12-1; 11:2, 11°5 
Bills discounted ...... | 674 4:3) 531-8) 523-0, 546:2 
Loans against securities | 29:2! 133-2) 176°3 185-6 
Treas. bills discounted 34: 7 138-7 179-1 195-2 
Other State credits ... . | 515-0 515-0 515-0 
—_~ _ 127: 7) 160-0) 162°4 163-5 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... 1081: 4 1796: 0 1898-8 1928-5 
Sight liabilities : Govt. 36° 1) >. g 1:0 0-9 
Banks, etc. ......... 240: e| 44 37-1, 37-3 
x ~~ Seetamnnes | - 99- 31 87-0 98-1 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 
| July ; July | July | July 


mi S ae 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 
ND 3 2 nninchacenmamnes | 917:6 920-:0 920:0 920:0 
Balances abroad......... | 571-9 646-5 633°8 624-4 
EIRIOGUTAD occccecesszesce 374°8, 411:0 406°0 403°8 
OUIIEE:- enccicsrusccece 120°5| 117-9 117-9 117°9 
Government loans...... 1039: 6 1035-7 1035-7 1035-7 
LIABILITIES .. 
Notes in circulation ... 2004°1 2134- 4 2102-1 2075-4 
Deposits: Government, 476°8) 388-1 335:5 348°6 
Bankers’ ... | 660°8 681-1 720°5 731-5 
Other ...... 55-7| 53:5 83:9} 72:8 
Foreign commitments _ | 102-0) 195-7 195-7 195-8 
NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE 
_ Million Cz. kr. ; 
i | July _ Aug. 
23, 23, 23, 
ASSETS | 1938 | 1939 1930 | 1939 
SIE. cnctchentaeeepescacee | 2,653 1,722, 1,720 1,697 
Balances abroad and | } : 
foreign currencies... | _ 212 z 801 835, 825 
Discounts and advances | 3,500 2,548 2,362) 2,152 
LIABILITIES a) 
Notes in circulation ... | 7,387 6,199 6,305, 6,434 
Cash vouchers in circ. | --: 427. 384 378 
Deposits ...........++-+++ 503 1,152 1,098 897 


~ SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
_Million trancs 
— | oe July Aug. Aug. 
| 23 15 2 





22, : > 


23, | 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 





BIND cincancusoneseccesses 2844-7 2461-9 2461-1 2460-8 
Foreign exchange ...... | 382-6 273-0, 273:7 276°6 
Discounts, etc. ... | 5:0 40:3; 42-1 43-0 
Advances .... we 19:6 27:1' 25:3, 26°8 
Securities ....... wait 7 93- 8 93- 8, 93°8 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... '1492- 3 1688 - 8 1688 - 7 1723-8 


Other sight liabilities... 1831-5 1156°3:1157-7 1126°9 


N.B. — Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
are "538,583,653 frs. 


~ oe 
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BANK CLEARINGS 




















LONDONT 
({ thousands) 
ee a a nee Weck ended | Ag. e¢ from 
Month of July —_ —fincary 100 1 to 
1938 | 1939 Cranes 38 ss any Ae, SO ag a 
Number of 
working days: | 26 | 26 % 6 6 198 197 
title ccacisditieit (2,976,141 2,594,921 — 12-9) 559,910, 553,311)21 .976,311|19,625,894 
Metropolitan ... | 187,040, 183,783 — 1-8) 32,677, 33,804 804 1,371,158 1,336,96 
Country ......... | 318,322) 333,744 + 4-9) 58,023) 62,237, 2404, 2,428, t28.082 
Total ...... a 481,503 3, 112,448 — — 10-6) as 649,352 25,751,5 a 


t t Last week's $ return ; return for week ending. Aug. 30, 1939, has not been published” 











PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Month of July —_ a 5 foo 
1938 1939 owe |Aug. 27, ‘Aug. 26, Aug. 27, | Aug. 26, 





| ee | 1938 1939 











% 6 60 sC‘6 202 201 
'— $°7| 1,498 | 1,619 | 81,293 | 80,702 
+17-4| 821 781 | 27,155 28,611 
— 0-4) 1,144 1,214, 43,055 | 44,583 
| ae e231 699 723 | 28,695 | 273095 
i— 2-2] 633 650 | 33,120 | 33,226 
'— 6-8 | 485 23,906 | 23,876 
—10-9 4,059 4,351 | 178,684 166,764 
+ 9-3 6,963 7,465 | | 316,987 319,856 
+48) 1,154 1,118 | 51, 760 | 51,480 
— 7-0; 310 341) 17,071 | 16,561 
~_ a 671 568 | 37,341 | 35,980 

+ —_—_—_—_— 
} 


Cet ee 


ses 4,899 (210.2978 206,040 








MONEY RATES 
LONDON 





| 

‘Aug. 24, Aug. 25, ‘Aug. 26, 28, Aug. 29, Aug. 30, | 3 

} 1939 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 1539 | 1939 
i | | | 


' 





Bank rate (changed | % 
trom 2% August 24, a | 4 





o 
/e 


%) % | % | % % 





+ | 


R939) «....2-- « i epee 4 4 4 4 
Market rates of discount 
20 dove’ pains. Gente ~ 3th ae} 2, it, 
“ months’ do. ...... 8 | B1dig— 3) | 33-1 3 =, ‘a a 7 
4 months’ do. ...... 44 | 4 Ps "Be 7G S . f 38 Sethe 
es 6 months’ do. ...... 454-5 | 4lp-5 | | Alp-5 | | “Gos 
~~ pond 38 3 
- moni : cesnekiinbite 4 9-334 | 359-334 303% | 35g—334 | 359-334 33 
EE cunincnsinne 37g 334 334 33-lL31g 3]-13¢ 33431 316) wei 
Loans—Day-to-day 3 |2lp-S1g | 25q-31g) Bla | Zlg—3lg | 2lp—3ly | oor 
SHOLt ......-2.0eeeseee 3 | 2lp-3lg 254-31 3 33N2 254-314 +3 lg 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. ee ae oe 
Discount houses at call 2 ie eg 3 3 3 3 
pe ee Ze | 2lg | 2g | Qly 214 2ly 2\4 











fi Bank Bills Trade Bills 

? Months 4 Months |6 Months|3 Month|4 Month|6 Months 
Ldlintntead-setnssisiiedbneeees ipa cine oe 

1939 % % % % % % 

a een lent |, ty bg ty | 33: 
wos |e | Mele | | aa | Soe | Se | ie 
oe A aaleign 3 | 334-378 a4 He wan 3 hie 
| a eeoen —e) 3715 | 419-5 5-5lp | 51 





NEW YORK 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New Y 


Mee 31, + ~ TY 


E 


nat 


g 
2 
i 
t 


SS 





September 2, 1939 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 














LS 
Aug. 25 | 29, | Aug. | 
London on 1939 | At” a das Ave 3t 
New York, § | $4°86%5)4 — 435-46 - 10-40 | r 24-41 032-42 1 2p 
Montreal, $... | 4*8625)4-35-71 4-38-53 |4-18-37 |4-32-50 |4-37 
Paris, Fr. <2. | 124-21 175- | 1741e-— 17455 imi le? 
176%) 175% 175%) 1751p P75%4 175% 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-000 |25-50- |25-65- (24-40- (25-00- -|25-50- og 
3: aie gees 79-85.” £01 gy 28500 25-80 
4-894 ; 2821p-85 82-841 
Milan, L....... 92-46 | 83-501 | 83-501 gE 351 | 8335, er 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2219 |19- o., 19° 15- asl tog 18°75 19° 15-55 18:65- 
Athens, 375 | 543°. |540-555/| 540-5551) 540-5557'540-555/ 510558 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 


e 10-75 i8- 05-35 |7-70- S25 or? \8: 10-27 


30 
Berlin, Mk... | 20-43 11: 55-75|11-50-60)10- 70-. _|10°70- 10-85-10: <r 
Registered 11,25) | 11-30] |, Ad15) 11-10 














63-69 | Unq’t’d| Ung’ ta Ung’t’d | U nq’t’d 
Br. India Rup.| $184 |172%3.- 1729 a = 17S 6- Iv7i5ug-18 07 17235, 
32 32 3 
Hong Kong, $| t... hoe atenty|latem Ate aif lta 
15il, 
Shanghai, §... | +... | Ste-tte!| go. |% ie | Sail Blp-4i 
Rio, Mil.’...... $5°899d.| 25g" | Saye iti | Zul 
’ 19°55- |19-00- |18-96- |18-40-|18-35- hs. 35. 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-454 | 20:05¢ 80g, 19°30g 19:05g, 18-90g, 18-85 
70H)" ) 17H) "| TH) | AT) | ATH) | AT 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 117e(2) 117e(1) | Ui "'d | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d | Ung’t’d 
Montevideo, $| 51d. [1814-1914 181¢-1914 18-19 1812-1919) 19-20 [191p- 
201, 





Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 (24lo-5Slo/ ‘24y-Siol Ungq’t’d Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d Unq''d 





Mexico, Pes, 9°76 | Unq’t’d | Unq’t’d| Ungq’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ung’t’d | Ung’t'd 
Manila, Pes..., | ¢25>66d.) —_ | 2610(2) | 26l2(2) | 26le(1) | 26lo(/) _— 
Moscow, Rbis. 


23-4754~ 23-32-42/22- 79-89 22- 521p~ '23-051p~ |22-95- 
48 67, 23°16. 23-05 


Usance : T.T., Rio de Sensinn, Lima, Valparaiso = days). * Sellers. t Pence 
per unit of local. currency. $¢ Par 8:235ls9 since tote devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Percent. discount. (¢) Latest 

“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (A) Average remittance rate for 
importers with prior permits ; without prior permits, $20. (1) ames for ee? to 
the Bank of England, for account Controller ot Anglo-Italian debts. 


(b) Other Exchanges 





Lenden on _s August 25, August 30, August 31, 
1939 1939 1939 
per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ......... 193-23 | 2261-227 210-220(1) | 210-220 
: ‘ 42\4*/ 4214*m 42\4*m 
Madrid, Pt. .ssssssssseees 25-22ief) Sig aa, | ati 
Lisbon, Esc. ..... en oo 110-1103, 1091-11012 1091-110!2 
Budapest, Pen. .....0+ 27-82 23lo* 21 19(/) 2il9(1) 
Prague, Kc. ..... sececee | 9164125 127-137 126!2(/) 125()) 
Danzig, Gul. ......s0000 25-00 23ip* 2214(/) 22(1) 
Warsaw, Zl. ...seee woes | 48°38 231p* 2214(1) 22(), 
Riga, Lat. ....csc00e vores | 25° 2219 2434-2534 Unq’t’d Unq't’d 
Bucharest, Leéi.....ss0++»+ 813-8 605* 0-500 a} 
Istanbul, Pst. seeeeeeeeree 110 590k 543(k) 552(k) 
Belgrade, Din........ eesee | 276°32 205* 185(/) 185(/) 
ae | 48° Ung’t’d Una’t’d Unq't’d 
380* 360(/) 360() 
i Te~18he Ungq’t’d Ungq't’d 
19-1934 183-191 
19. 53-45 18-19 1754-1812 
22-35-45 2119-2212 2119-2212) 
973g—5g 9753-58 9753-58 
. 1315;¢-141ig 1316-146 138-14 
ingapore, $ ....... ecbee 28-2814 4 * 
Betevin, emma 8-25-35 8-15-25 2] 
Baht .......4. $21-82d. | 22)i¢-516 22116-516 Ungq't 
Te RT a ee 
Usance: T.T., Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. per unit of local 


currency. 19710 since Whew 

Par, 197-1 koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
: to the jan of England. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
(®) Go Onder As Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
wre — 


lA 31 
aie . 





— ee ©COrA 


CT TA a =. 


Sa so wz 








September 2, 1939 
EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 











NEW YORK 
er Peace paa am, | nage an: | ‘Roig: a0, | ee. 5 
New York on | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1930 | 1939” 
uenden = | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
60 dayS ss. ‘ 467199 sue sn si abe 
oosies 46815 | 46814 | 428 440 43934 
Demand 468 44714 42612 43915 43914 
pera We... at 2-647 | 2°05% | 2-451 | 2-511 | 2-513 
Brussels, Bel 16°95 17-00 16-90 16-92ig 05 





Italy, Lira ..... 5 +2614 5: 26l4 5-261, 5-261, 
Berlin, Mark .... . , . , 
Amsterdam, Guilder ...... | 53°7912 | 53°75 53-60 53-57 
Copenhagen, Kr. sssseceeeeee | 20°9012 ms 


SRBYSuRse 
Beuk 
wi 


Stockholm, Kr. cccccccccsseeee | 24°14 
Athens, Dr.  c.ecocccssesseeeees | 0°8578 


Montreal, Can. $  sescceseeeee | 99°340 | 99-000 98-1 08-375 

Yokohama, Yen —sseseeeeeeee | 27°31 26°30 25-05 25-7 25-75 

Shanghai $ ..... ccsasiocoteoen ne 7:35 7°05 8-10 7:3 7-60 

B. Aires, PesO —.eeasecesseeses | 29°04 eee anil we 

Rio, Milreist ...ccccccesseeeeee | 5°10 eee 5-10 5-10 
Usance: T.T + Official. 


| 
j 
! 
| 


THE ECONOMIST 47] 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended Aug. 31, 1939 

































aes Imports Exports 
From | Bullion | Coin To Bullion Coin 
icieatels ities | Ricstlaa Mien Raie. 
GoLp £ | ; : 
i Gop | 
. Sites... nibicunenebeud 11,783,110 | 909 | Camada............... i 8,997,950 26466 
$. Rhodesia -........ | 90,260} ... | Sweden....... | 227,464 | 6,172 
eg : Africa ...., 42,422 | Netherlands | 1,454,426 517,746 
| British India ......... 119,041 |... France ...... | 50,604 196,839 
British Malaya......... 19,500 |... Syria ...... ‘ive 38,310 
a. 4,367 Switzerland -- | 924,256 124,139 
etherlands 45,099 | United States...... 31,233,051 ‘ie 
bg |1,124,129 61,007 Total® .......... |42,903,355 925,544 
SILVER Be 
a eee 789 
| SWOGER..... .cccccecees | 1,770 
ee Norway pdonnialsiiins 1,039 
145 | Germany ............ 57,340 
626 | Netherlands ........ j 3,050 
FE dandisicceceees | 5,770 ey 
| Eaype Rscbidceasreses | rhe 26,978 
incon | 174,481 | 2,878 | Total* ......... | 71,381 | 27,214 


* Including other countries. 


| 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(Buytnc Rates PER £100 STERLING) 


60 days’ 





90 days’ 


























: 30 days’ 
| TAT. Sight | sight sight sight 
Leotmen:| £6 G1. es OT 2 a Gl oa Ol £8 « 
Rhodesia | 100 5 0!| 10010 3| 10018 6| 101 6 9| 10115 0 
S.Africa | 101 0 O| 101 5 3] 101 13 6 | 102 1 9! 10210 0 
(SELLING RaTEs PER £100 STERLING) 
| Sight | Telegraphic 
a canesan neranesmnenesguipinmammatenansappiapasunatineraammncaieuncesiengasstaieeuimamnammugigaas a SE ESR b oo ees 
London on :-— ££ wd Ls da 
Rhodesia ....... cchdcbotadnenttnsdabinetedéaniee 99 15 0 | 99 15 0 
South Africa .......ssce-s patent sieobiitiledias | 100 5 0 | 100 5 0 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 
New Zealand* on London* 
| Buying Selling Buying | Selling 
' 
New | 
Aus- | | | Aus- 
| Zea- New | - | New 
Australia | 7New = land | Australia | Zea- = Zea- 
mail) (any land mail) land 
maul) 
ca eRe he, he cet eee ee 2 eae ei: cea, Wer as 
ere (12S 42g 125 | 1243g| 12529 125 
nis ot Y Mail | Mail | 
ight 1261; 12573 | 125g [1247 yg |12413;6)1241);¢ 123 H12512 |1243% 
30days —1265g 1263, ves | wwe (L2M1q (1243g 123 $$'125716 |12475p9 
COdays) 1271, 1267, el vee (1241q [1241g (123 /1253g [1241759 


SOdays) 1275, 1273, oe ves (124 [12373 [123 &/1255,g 124° g9 
maibecdiiatoaae a ee a 


* All rates (Australian and New Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
| 4ntermediate rates will be calculated on the basis of 2s. 6d. for every seven days. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THe BANK OF LONDON AND SourH America, Ltp., issues the following details 
relative to quotations for certain of the South and Central American exchanges. 
All these aren. with the exception of Bolivia and Paraguay, are related to the 
United States j » and the approximate sterling rates may be obtained by applying 
the dollar-sterling exchange rate. 


Bolivia.* Sight selling rate on London was 141-40 bolivianos per £ 
(nominal) on July 31, 1939, 

Colombia.* _ Sight selling rate on New York was 174-98 pesos per 100 U.S. dollars 
on August 8, 1939. This rate applies to holders of permits 
buying in the “ open” market. 

Ecuador. Sight selling rate on New York was 15-25 sucres per U.S. dollar 
on August 5, 1939. 

Guatemala, 


—- selling rate on New York is maintained at one quetzal oer 

S. di , but a commission of 1 per cent. is charged by the 
for the sale of drafts. 

Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate on New York for payment of imports was fixed by 

the National Bank at 5-52!2 cordobas per U.S. dollar (including 

10 per cent. tax and |» per cent. commission) on August 3, 1939. 


Exchange is quoted on Buenos Aires; the sight selling rate was 
71: Paraguayan pesos per Argentine “free” paper peso on 
August 11, 1939. 

El Salvador. Sight selling rate on New York was 2-505, colonss per U.S. dollar 
on August 9, 1939. 

Sight selling rate on New York has been maintained at 3-19 bolivares 
per U.S. dollar since April 27, 1937. 


* Exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


Paraguay. 


Venezuela. 





OVERSEAS BANK RATES 











Changed From To Changed From To 
% % % % 
6lg 6 Montreal ...... Mar. 11,°35 ... 2lg 
2 3 | Os 5, "38 64 31g 
7 6 | a ae 2 
4 3 May 15, °33 4 3'9 
6g 5 | oe 6 Ms 
5 4 | , 
3 21 | L, "393, + 
4lg 3. | ; . é 
4ln 4 Rio de Janeiro May 31,35 ... 31g 
Sig 9 | ROTID crceccsccces May 18, °36 5 419 
4 he, Fi iiaccceceesce Aug. 15,’35 7 6 
5 4 Stockholm ...... Dec. 1,°33 3 213 
412 4 | Swiss Bank 
5 7 PIACES ....0000. Nov. 25,36 2 llg 
5 412 "FUE cescsecotece Mar.11, °38 3-285 3-46 
Warsaw.......... _ = 2 5 oe 
Reserve ....... Aug. °'37 Ilo 1 Wellington ..... Nov. 22,’ 2 
Madrid .......... July is? 35 51. 5 SE Aug. 24,39 3 5 


Central Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 4!) ; discount rate for 
the public, 6%. (a) 412% applied to banks and credit institutions. (0) 5% applied 
to private persons and firms. 








(Continued from page 463) 


Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa and New Consolidated Gold 
Fields.—In the event of war, the address 
Shae Motcombe House, Motcombe, near 

> et. ie 
bass seoury, Dorset. (Telephone Shatftes 

Friends’ Provident and Century Life 
Office, Cen Insurance Company 
and associa companies. — Certain 
departments are transferred to 6 Milton 
-—. Harpenden, Herts. Nucleus staff 
EC yun at 7 and 148 Leadenhall Street, 


National Em * Mutual General 
Insurance Aaa — Head office 
den, ee Hill House, Great Missen- 


The Guarantee Society.—Head office 
has been transferred to Enton Mill House, 
Witley, Surrey. (Telephone Wormley 
242.) A small staff remains at Sun Court, 
Cornhill, E.C.3, to deal with inquiries. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Second Alliance Trust. — Profit for 
year ended July 31, 1939, £172,441 
164,418). _ Deduct interest, £55,966 
52,517). Final ordinary dividend 12, 
making 21 per cent. for the year (same) ; 
to contingency reserve £30,000 (£25,000) ; 
carried forward £13,474 (£15,000). 
Common Bank of A 
—Profits for the half-year to June 30, 
1939, £546,632 (£578,785). Profit from 
banking business £185,632 £165,629) 3 
its 


issued profits £343,599 
(£392,529). Deposits  £81,832,781 


(£85,057,295) ; money at call in London 
16,737,883 (£27,076,734) ; investments 
38,592,435 (£30,699,060) ; discounts, ad- 

vances, etc., £19,023,365 (£15,261,959). 

Nechanga Consolidated Copper 
Mines.—Report for year to March 31, 
1939, shows that at the end of the financial 
year, 60 per cent. of the construction of the 
pilot plant had been completed. The 
balance sheet shows cash at £1,732,415, 
against £2,447,410. 

Ransome and Marles Bearing.—For 
year to June 30, 1939, profits were £160,038 
(£153,528). Year’s dividend is maintained 
at 20 per cent., with a final payment of 

cent. 

Mt Prsdential Assurance. -—- Considera- 

tion of interim dividend deferred in view 

of political situation. 






































472 
LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Nore: Yields on British Funds, : 
rices on August 29th and 30th are gi 


yields of fixed interest stocks allowance 1s m 
stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain date the yield includes 

















date of ment is taken when the st A : ‘ 1 3 ve ‘ 
Sate ot Pence to ene latest dividends, account being taken of any increase or reduction of interim dividends, Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. s Brises. ee 
; Ices, Price, Q eo | 
pomecnt | Yaris ae’ |Se| ves, | Tonto | SMES Price, | 80 
1939 Aug. 30, Name of Security | 1939 33 Aug. 30, fag. 20, Name of Security |] Au #23 | ant 
inclusive 7 1939 |} __—__—— te er Oe 5 9” | 1939" 
l ani) High- | Low- Mini- High- we a c 
hay Sno 30\| ex | est mum | “2 x est | est % % 3 | 
’ British Funds | 8. 
6453 | 6534 || 71lg | 61 || Consols 212% ........» | 62g | —1 4 0 0} 32/6 | 10/- | 6 Nil | Brit. Overseas A £5 || 10/- ~2/6 | ‘a* 
99i2 | 10034 || 107lg | 98 || Do. 4% fat. 1957) | 98l2 | —1 | 4 2 10n) 97, 534 5 5 | Chtd. of India £5 ... 614 | + lg ls 00 
933g | 931g || 9654 | 90lg || Conv. 212% 1 | Q3igx| — 12) 3 6 1) 12/6 10/71. || 315 354 6), Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/— |) 11/3 we | 1B Og 
94%6| O4lo || 991g | 92% || Do. 3% 1948-53... 941g | — 12} 3 10 2.) 52/9 | 47/- 5 5 a District B. £1 fy. 48/9 o 1431 
883; | W5ig || 991g | 87 || Do.3ip% after 1961 | S7igxd — 44] 4 0 Of) 75/- | 60/- | 3igb|  3ipa) Ba. S. & Aust. £5£3p.|| 60/- | “| 7 0 9 
1002552! 1003g || 10414 | 1005, Do. 412% 1 | 101%, | + 12) 3 Sil | 104 8 | 10 8 a Hambros £10, zee 8 «» 1512 7 
1063, | 10634 || 1121g | 1055s || Do, 5% 1944-64... |) 10614 | — ip| 317 4 £93 62 | £3 £212 a) Hong. S. $125 83 |+£19' 6 12 6 
81 81lo 8714 81 || Fund. 212% 1956-61 | 81 -—1/317 0 {419} 47/- 6 a Lloyds £5, fi pa. ..; 55/- | +6/6\4 7 6 
883, | 88ip || 935g | 8754 || Fund. 234% 1952-57 | 88!2 | — In} 313 5 878 75g || Te 712 a ins £20, £212 pd. 753 | — lg| 419 9 
89 B89lo || 5lg 88lg | Fund. 3% 1959-69... | 89 — 1g | 313 4 | 86/- 75/- 8 | Midland 1, fy. pd. 78/6 +2/-| 4 0 6 
= = i 10912 = | Fund. 4% 1960-90... | ae =; ; 2 ny . RS x z a) Nat. Oe. 2l¢ fy. pd. a + 4 4il 9 
i 9914 2 |] Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 | | i 4 a) Nat. 10... —1h} 710 9 
9214 | 921g | 9673 | 91!2 || Do. 3% 1954-58... | 92 -1 312 3 344 | 2712 || 8 b 8 ai N. of ind. 65, 121 28 | + 17 2 9 
10213 | 103 || 10833 | 102 || Victory Bonds 4%... || 102xd oa, § | 317 tf T1/- | 57/- | 726) Tiga) N, 5, o- 65/- | +6/6| 412 9 
89ig | Wiig) 987, | 86 || WarL. 312% af.1952 | 88'2 | —.12 319 JW) 455 417 Blo 812 a), Roy. of wo 1319 1 
75ig | 755g || 837g | 73 | cette | 74 —-1 |4 1 1} 161g | 117% 5 a 9 6 St.of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 1214) ... | 514 § 
91 91 || 99 91 || Austria 3% 1933-53 | 91 —He 317 8 | 46/- | 39/6 6146, 334a) Union Dis. £1 ...... 45/- | +5/-|4 9 9 
or | os esi > 219 % -nseeorevn = —i! 4 s 3) |e b| 69 al West. £4, £1 pd. ... |] 76/- | +1/-| 415 0 
1} 0. 1Q wa eenerennee — i 
80° | 8012 | 90 | 78 | Do. 312% sr-sasseeens 80 | —l2/4 7 6} os, | on _ tnourence 
, fle} 2 1, full 22 one 
105 | 105 11514 105 | Do. Ai2de 1938-68 105 ua 438) it | 12° | Fse6s $4/6b| Atlas fil 2 oe. iaa| - ul 5 1 
96 97in | 10614 | 95 Austr. 5% 1945-75... | 95 —2.;5 7 0] oat aii || a6 a =. 8 Som. Va. he . pd. ont + 4) 4 16 0 
103 i | 2oste | 96% || Canada $39 t9So-c0 | os | —24) 4 3 9) ie) 28°) 2 a 35, 8 Lon & Lane Ep 2454) 5) 4 0.0 
925 945 92 oy | 92 —212/611 5 16 6 || a - Brit.&Mer. -P. 4); —-— 4/3 8 0 
9713 | 97lg 102% 97 N. Zeslane 57355 40 | 97 —25'5 3 If) 20 161546, +30 6 25 al Pearl (£1), fT “ 1712) + 12/3 4 0 
oe | Bute | 1025 | 07 || Queene Sek joas—75 | 102 | —2i2) 414 7) 33 | SB | Sh a ee b) Phoenix £1, ty. pd. 13%) +144) 4 7 6 
| Corporation Stocks | oat a tes ie qj Predential 1 4 an inl 3 2 Hi 
104 104 1lllp | 104 || Bir*ham 5% 1946-56 || 104 —2 |411l 6 2 oe | - wi / /3| 
103 102 14 - 1102 | Bristal 50, 1948-58 joa. —2\|414 6} 6; 8 ll_ a 19 b| Royal Exchange £1... | Ble | — 1g} 314 0 
72 73 [1/2 | Lecse .. 72 |-1 |4 3 4) (8s 7532 | 3/3 a 3/3 6) Royal £1, 12/6 pe. ... | 734 | + 4) 4 40 
88 88 93%¢| 88 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64) 88 -1 |316 0} JI7ls Bo | | 6/6 a 6/6 6) S.U.&NLAL20,£1pd. || _ 12!2) — lo) 5 4 0 
95 95 10234 | 95 | Middx. 312% 1957-62 |) ite 318 1 ee “eis it | sit? b Sen In, 1 whit oe, 2. +1/3 3 14 ° 
| Foreign Governments |, ifici rices | ° . % ws 
lo | f | 
362 3 4 = 2 i Arg. 412%, Stg, Bas. om 518 5 | ‘| tn icles 
1 2 oT Bt | foe | “pena, 1934-59 | | | 8 6 Amer. Deb au | .. | 513 9 
2 lg ! Do. 412% 1934-59 10 yp 7 ~ Ay 5 
4 80 | 9% 712 Belgien 52 (36) 1970 | 5 0° < fine ae ai git? - 1% ay : 
371 1234 | 21lo 10 | ey, °1914... 3 || Charterhouse fav 41 || 8/9 ow tO 3 
gr | | ise | as | Sina tam = Su6, Rovner ah Bet | 9") 0 0G 
2 \ oy ‘a . Amer. &c., ove 
T3le 40 5515 a4 ji Do. 5% (1913) a 32lo | +6 | “ 219 a! Guardian Investment QO7lg} ... |7 37 
105% | 20 | 72° | 30, || Gaecho-Slovakia 8% | 3172 \'$ 2 2] 10 f) meer Dee. || 208 | 3 | 6 610 
2 |i % wsesveres vee | 1 o o9e - 
i04 8412 861, | 6412 | Egypt we 4%, ... 64ls —2 |6 40 Gi 6 Lake View Inv. 10/- || 13/6 - | 613 9 
13 | 94 | ite | 10% || French 4% (Brite) | 2 | "ule 3 8 ste] Meccan TrcGed. || “96. | [au § 
. Da ,. = i) : ose 
46 15 331g 1412 || De. Young Ln. 41% 201g | + 22119 0 5 a) Metropolitan Trust... 18412; «. | 610 0 
te | 25 | 30. | 18 | Greek 6% Sub. Lo | 3) [<3 210 Onl $ | sca tegen || iden! [67 8 
| 1p % - ] eee 2 eee 
6° | 35 | 52° | 33 | n J 0 1930 =| 41 45 13 8 4f 7 Trustees Corp. Ord. 177io| ww. | 512 7 
641 | peer Cad 4 a\, United States Deb 1671 519 6 
Seo) | Bt | Besant my Sy tm 8 1 aoe ee a 
‘9 || Peru % 1922 ....0+ oo | i 
751, | 54 | 65. | 50. || Poland 9% ............ 50 lO Os| , Trusts, he; 
1554 914 111g 7g || Roum. 4% Con. 1922 8 —Ll, 23 10 Oy 813 cl] Brit. S. Afr.15/- fy. 20/6 “1. 6 1 6 
eee 5 | Mae | UK & Arg. C 3% | Te | — £14 2 te) Bele ital Gen, £1 || 17/- ~94| 9 6 OF 
; 2 a Dalgety £20 cele 4 oo. | 518 6 
Y 4 Forestal é ms 16/3 |— Tied 8 12 0 
lea. ro ae i es . 319 (z)|| Hudson’s Bay £1 17) —1/-| 317 6 
Aug. 30 Dividends ‘ Aug. 22 | Yield 2 a Java Invest. £1 ...... || 16/3 | +1/3)6 2 0 
: oo Name of Security a | Aug. 30, ES : 
Low | im \Oe"| 3 Med) Pumitivs Hold. Gi... || _7 100 0 
a it Se 2¢ on - at 
ia. ee g 10 ¢| Sudan Plant. £1... || 23/9 | «. |8 8 0 









{ Public Boards | £ s. d. 
112 | 103 2% | 2% || C. Blec. 5% 1950-70 | 103] | —2 | 412 11 d! 418 0 
Lon. Pass. ee |6 00 
115 103 214 21g || 419% “A” 1985-2023 | 103) | —12) 4 7 6 (3\4 0 6t 
123 107 212 21. || 5% “A” 1985-2023 | 107) | —212\/ 413 2 615 89 
117ig | 102 Zip | 22 || 5% “B” 1965-2023... || 102) | —1l2) 418 3 . | 515 6 
84. | 6412 | 2156] pall “C” 1956 or after .. || 65) | —1¥2|6 3 1 6) 403 8 
8512 | 74 11, llp || Met. W. B. “B” 3% 74) —2|411 /9'5 14 0 
114 | 106 2ip | 2p || P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 | 106) | -2 | 4 7 4 3 | . ° 
6 
. | 514 0 
38 2112 /3|5 16 0 
i a 34/6 4 0 
55° | 38. 31516 0 
17 1014 6d a ; 
461, | 20 34/7 0 
sit | 3m, 1 8 ON) SR PER ce | 528] £2 | zie st agle | 380 | “Steal 9 5 BolsoverCol. Ord. £1 1173 
19 10 67 
78 ah 414 
100 77 '7 2 
ai 
4 
91, 4\e a 412 
a | se 3) 5 | Na 72 
3 | Sle 6lp| + 3| Nil 31814 
1012 4\4 Sig} + 4) Nil mn ies 
ue 5 612 +1 Nil || 25/ate| o1/~ || 42te01 +3126) GuestKeen &c.Ord.£ 6d 5 i 
au] 20° 354 — 4] Nil | 31/6-| 23/9 || 15 6| Tigal| Hadfields 10/- ...... 1/3|9 4 
? 2212 17 34| 7 12 
a 13 9 12 
341. | 20 é pd 11 2 
8 0 
sa | i $3 
Bs ‘2 
330 | 295 5 16 
3s /- 3 18 
— 39/- 5 4 
16 6 5 14 
£46 £421 3 0 
23 21 Nil 
) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. : 
} Yietd on Se aed ed enka ens, Caney Sinidende, 2) uid in CN.Z. (6) Allowing for exchenge. () Flat rida. (g) Yield worked on 4% bese 
) Raced on payment of 215%. (n) To redemption at par, in year shown. to) Vx 1999. (2) Based on at 7% basi 
— (y”) Yield t Sig ‘basis. (t) Yield worked on a 14% te) io Wine at ee Sas value. 4 ¢ ield based on 40° of coupon 
on 47% of coupon. (z) 1% paid free of Income Tax. som” % ” 


Dominion and Col 
ven in left-hand columns. 
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onial Government and Corporation Stocks are based on minimum prices shown. Approximate dealing 
since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 

an or loss on redemption ; where stocks 
and the earliest date when the quotation is above par. 


Where 


are redeemable at or before a certai 
The o- ) ain date the final 


stocks and shares is 
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: i ee ee 
~~" Prices, ear ; ae ee 
Year 1939 || Lase two Yield Jan. 1 to a. co | Brice, | 8 io | Yield 
yes | Dividends | ame of Security ng | Ate. 20, | NameorSeouney | AIR | §28'| ane 
inclusive —l-—ay | ‘High- |~ Low | (a) (@) o| | 1939 8 
“High- Low- @ o% | oe ie aaa a est | % % ae | a { i 
| ae a fron, Coal, &c.—cont. £ 8. d. | | 7 - Misceilaneous—conr. | £ s. d. 
er | Na 8¢ || Thornycroft, John £1 41410]; 612 | 54 || 7pai 20 6) Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 || 614 400 
45/419} 33:9 | " “ee U. States Steel $100.. Nil 4/9 2/412|| Nil cl Nil c|| Gaumont- Brit. 10/-.. | 3/412|— 4lod) Nill 
7514 $4412 || Le a|| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 5 0} 12/- 6/9 || 16 ¢ Nil ¢) Gen. Refract’s 10/-.. || 7/- Nil 
Li | 20/9 7b 6b Vickers 10/-......-.. 17/9 |+i0iod 515 6 | 32/6 | 23/6 || 25 | 15 al| Gestetner (D) (5/-). || 30/~ 13/613 3 
24/- | 1626) 4 warairboe wiki | 26 |+7adtt 2 0 | apie | 489" ik at 5 3) Parriton&Cros.bt.2i |) 80/- dl -i3l6 & o 
21/- itehead I & S. £1 it) - | a) Harrods £1... i} —_ - 
24, | 3250 1224 12 Yorn noe ri* © 8 0} 25/i12| 14/-4ip/, 27126} 15 al! Hawker Siddeicy(S/-) || 159""| 19a 15 6 8 
67/- | 58/9 | Textiles : | 33/6 25/- || ¢| c|, Imp. Airways {1 ... || 32/6 6d'4 5 0 
| ee ee eae Nit || 32/6 | 276 || 3 a) 5 | Imp. Chem, Ord. ki | 306 | +165 4 0 
4/412| 2/-. |} Nil Bradford Dyers Li... Nil 12/71, | 8/6 || 5 cl Nil cll Imp. Smelting 10/— | +13! Nil 
6 -| 2/1e|| Nil = “oy Nii || 71 6552 || 1712 b| +712 a! Imp. Tobacco Ae 6llig +716 | 315 OF 
Hy 2/9 Nil ae Ce. _ | _ Nil 1 | $4534, || ¢$2-25/ c$2-00) Inter. Nickel n.p. ... || $50 |+$lo 4 0 0 
ore) 3/3, Nil Nil . i ler ee 1/7 2 31] 13/119| 9/119 || 5 6 5 ai International Tea 5/- || 10/9 +3d : : 
| da | “zieb] 2 @l| Courtaulds £1”... $5 7 Ol ie | 728 | 10 4 wa? Lon, & ThOnWee1 | 10 | ~6a| > Ni 
36° 226 || 2iga| 5 4) English Swg. Ctn. 4 Na | || 52/3 | 300 || 20 ¢ 20 di London Brick £1 || e/audi 44519 fo oe 
45u4| 1/9 || Nil 7 Linen Thread” Stk, 5 4 3 || 525501 — ailig| 8isa} 146 5!) Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... || _ 512 > wigs © 
209 = | +10 cl $10 ¢ Fatone & Baldwins £1 4 0 ot 66/6 | 50/~ || 15 i 2712 6 Marks & Spen. “A 5/- = Pte 5 : 
50/3 | = Nil c} 11g ¢|) Whitworth & Mit. £1 319 0} 85/~ =. so | aa Murex £1 Oe soy fl Sis ite ae 
13/9 | Electrical Ceeautoote i anw awe ane 2) Tee 5 af Pinchin Yohnson 10/— | 22/6 1+7iodi 511 6 
wi | Mel 18 9 1S bl Behan teoceee ri. 415 6 || 40/712| 29/419|| 371p5| 12Ipq) Prices Tom Ont e | 30/710 —1/3 6 10 6 
ae | Te | 3 8S I eel. 418 0 |) 52/514) 35/412|| 3iga) 95g 6 Radiation Ord. £1... || 38/112| —7iod 611 0 
006 | 589 5 ¢ 8. Pl Crompton fai 43) 2 0 O} 17/1019 15/3 || 14 6) 3 a) Ranks Ord. 5/-..... | 16/6 | --. as 
2i/- | 15/- || 24 10 cll English Electric {i.. 516 3) Ship} 4%— || 22lgc} 220 c Reckitt & Sons Ord. 41) ote 8 
36/612 | 31/- eS r 20 cil General Electric £1.. |\5 49 | 12/1012} 8/6 | 10 6 5 a penne) Sed. io a | a 341613 3 
813 | i76 || 15 Of 5. all Henleys(W. T) Si, $8 of ove | sa il Sud] ize Sm Ord fle. || 589 | Lod 5 '2 0 
13 | 32- | '3, a| Tie Johnson & Philips £1 713 20/1| 221 } sr] ba | Seed Mech eicas | ase | tinh? ee 
m | ave | at dl he ol aes titie ga] die | soe" 2 eq turemmare gy | 8 gag 3 
, 61 48) 16 || a : . || 45/— 
Pee i 516 3 
sis | 374 | $3 gf Sie} Brazil Trac, noiper. 328) oe | ae | no 5g toon On Gi |B Sie 3 
C= | Oe 2 5 6) British Pow. & Lt. fl 5 8 0} 38/9 | 25/3 || a a ete nts £1 || 86/3 | -1/3|5 10 0 
30/412] 25/6 | 6 b 312 || City of London £1.. 6 9 0} 91/- a - oa b % o Tu "&N ewall £1. 80/- 2/6, 5 0 0 
33/9 | = i 5 b 3 3 Clyde Valley Elec. 411 6) 82/9 = 8 45) 5 “a United Dairies <7 53/9 Tied) 3 14 6 
38/3 | 34 9 i} 71,6} 3 aj) County of London i } 5 6 0 | 36/— | 49 . 15 S| 71o al United Molasses 6/8. 239 Tiod 6 6 O 
.o| 22'- || 2izal 3125] Edmundson £1 soa ae | rey 8, > W'llpapr Mirs.Def.{1| 226 | ~13 10 4 0 
27/42 = Le || 3° 215 a Lancashire Elec. si | : 7 : — rg i tab ay Wigne Tesoet £1 363 1/3 510 0 
19 é / = j ° j , i 
28/4 ei ee ss Metro. Flecre £1. —1/41) 5 9 9 |) 65/710! 55/- | 50 yl 15 @) Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. || 64/41p +1/10i), 5 1 0 
51- | 42 | 37/6 |-1/3/4 5 4 ee i 1o|4+4/4151 5 16 0 
Ee me | SH) Bie) Netwrewe tee ft | He | ~1-)$ 9 3) os. | sous] op | os; anamtlliaeae | os7 sa 1 0 
32/3 | 28/6 “7 4 ran Northmet £1 ......... | 41/3 | 217 OF 9/7%9| 23° 133 é rel a Cons.Glds.ofS.Af£1 || 58/9 +3/1lo 6 16 0 
46/6 | 40/= 4 212 b|| Palestine fee. ‘A’ £1 20 | 13) 5 0 Ot 69) = 13 95 : Crown Mines 10/-... || 1619 +12) 515 0 
Yh | 32- | 4 "53 Scottish Power £1... |) ae ee ; 7 6 | 1S5t 31 30 ‘| Na 5 De Beers (Def.) £213 || 534 tte as 
- | 32/- 1 || 35/- | 8 | 4 | | b Cons. {1 ... || 37/6 | +2/6'8 0 
386 | 349 | 5 b| 3 a) Yorkshire Electric £1 48/514| 35/~ 15 cl 35/- || Jo’burg. oe | i 2 
+ all Gas L. cor | 18/9 —3d| 519 O}} 41/- | 33/1lo|) 1196) Illga ae pe . Ay . % 3 
23/112 149 | 208 2 él a a a sseves | 100 | ~3 re 0 : aa | oe mel _ a ae oP ~ Telia Nu 
i | Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 0/6 ee 4 4 5g 4 } SO LINO £9 «.2.0005- a _ ; ot@ 8 6 
23/1!9| 20/112|| 27g] lea B Macrae Si Tae 17 2 Of a7aie| agai!) 10 6 10 al Reon AaaatepeCpe-5i ee nl6 15 0 
10554 | 7712 3 6b 212 a)! “ ont ened Cycle | 121g | 1014 75 6) 75 a = ige 126 pd. | 1 45c15 5 0 
| | otors i! i -1/3 | 6 4 8g | 7 2/6 a} 5/6 5) nion Cp. y + Ip Nil 
12 . 13 ¢|| AlbionMotorsOrd.£1 || 47/6 | +1/3/ 6 ; || Nil Nil || W. Sena 4l4 | + 1s : 
33/9 °| 28 3°| i's $2lp a!) Assoc. Baio. Ord. £1) ro | cis] s 82S] Sel Ase 10 ¢ Nil cl!’ Wiluna Gold £1... 6/3_| +9! Nil 
28/9 | + aa ae 
37/- | 23/3 50 c| 30 ¢| Austin 5/= ............ | 37/6 | + 1-175 5 — 
ae"! Tes || eotsd] SotpaH Bemus: Arms ct | is | ta | 63 9 NEW _ ISSUE PRICES : 
\- a 4 i ee foresees vee || 17/6 |}—1/4lo ee eer ———________— nenenees ; Change 
20/112 | 12196 31 sl Lacas get £1 "| 58/9 |-1/315 2 3 | | Tssuel Aug. 30. - (Chanee) ae Issue Aug. 30, since 
95/3 70/712 || 25 el 25 ¢|| ped otors itn | ae ay : , : Issue | Price | 1939 Aug.23) vs as Valter ‘Aug.23 
“9 me ; - | 3 b % a), Ral Ral Ch Cycle Hold. a | 42/6 +2/6 | a a , lite 4 e . = eR ee tl |e | 
eSiby¢| 43, || Tiga} 17126) Rolls- Xs ce £1 ...... ] 3g | +8 ; s 3 | Australia 4% | 9812 90% ee ay Ireld. 344°, 9812} %6loxd | 
19/7lp | 13/1114)! ¢c 2219 cl! out wowed 5/- i 16/3 * | Bagle Oil & Sp. : di IN Met. Powr. 
“| {| Zs j 13 3 ll 0 4\2% Db.... 97lp 5 4-454 1S. “31n% 2nd Db. 91lo 258 —25¢ dis i> ly 
Sisig 41g || 5 al 15 Bl Clan Line Steam, ay ts | teh Nil | 19% Pf. 19'6-20'- |... |Silentbloc 2s. | 4/6 |  46->- | 13 
3/12} 172 | Nil Nil Cunard Al ......-. 00-0 - | 43/1614 4 0 || Do. 512% 2/— | 1/1012-2 11g |—3d |Simms 5% Pf. | 100 | 12 dis-par | — ~~ 
9 ‘i. oe Furnes aa £1 19 +3 | Eng. Lght. 2/-| 2; 2-4 Pa 1 97 3 dis I~ 12 
20/9 | 15 | 5 ¢ 4 ce} Furness, 17/6 i811 5 % Pf. | 20/-| 19 9-203 1/— |Sudan 314% 
259, 186 || 3126} 2 al P. &O. Def. £1...... ~ | 41/6) 519 0 || D2 7% 3-| 20'--20/6 |—3d |Wessex Elect. 
18/] 14- | § ¢ 5 cc) Royal Mail Lines £1 17, | +1; Nil || In. Servs. 5/- et 2 . 2\9 dis. tl, | 354% Deb. weit Sade i} 
15/215 | 5/9 || Nil cl Nil cll Union Castle Ord. £1 } 9/6 | +3d) Ni IL.C.C. 3% | 96'2! - _ 
73/1270 | 6 d « ef out tienen 21 ... | si | +3415 6 8 UNIT ‘TRUST PRICES 
28/112 20/- || 2 al 3  6i| Anglo-Dutch £1...... | 23/9 | +13) 4 4 lied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
, i | 26/3 |}—7lod' 6 1 11 as sup y trusts) 
29/3 | 20/- i} 15 ¢| 8 c¢|| Bah Lias £1............ i) 20'71>| — lod 6 14 10 ( able does not camene certain closed alain 
a ee ee bl ee | 50, | Chane) ago Soe 
6/- 2 | ut Tea fl...... | o* | 7 . j 
35/- | 27/6 || 319 al 712 b|| Jokai (Assam) £1 } athte | alee © tia f° | Name end Group| Aug.,30. since cena Game yee Aug.23 
zt M9 | 5g NS gl tees Pew 27... | Var| 2 “sis s i pce en ere sites | 40104 
| 2/99 || a | London oi ey “aa | Munici en | ‘ 1 {12/71o-13/1012 | + 1); 
sto 24-" |) 4 a) 6 || Rubber Trust £1 ... | 26/3 | ciate e & Lode Gee eee ee | Mn pene eee re iet | Lod 
3/5 2/72 | 3 qq ¢|| United a _ Swe | Limited Invest i716 —6d KeystoneGld. Cts |11/712-12/1012 Tiled 
; | | oi : | 67/6 | ... | 518 5 || Sid. & Sthn 16 = oxd —6d | British General | : 
$9 | 639 || 5 al 15 6] Anglo-Iranian £ | 23/9 | +6d4/8 8 5 || Scot. & Northn. say | Brit. Gen. “C” | 12/1lgbid | +1iod 
eis GHZ || 27128] 12a) Apex (Trinidad)5/-... | 53/119 |+3/112| 2 16 0 | New British Rubber & Tin. | 9d.-1/- -1d 
661019 46/- | Nil ¢ | Arttock £1. sesesseeeeeees | 5 2 eh 690 Bank-Insurance ‘i aoe Siok & hence. . 13/9xd bid L 4lod 
88112/ 61/3 | 5 a Burmah Oil £1 ...... i 65/- | ied | Bank & Insur.... 159-169 | | ee eae Te 4)—5/-x L dlod 
91012! 39 |10d psc 11d. d Mexican Eagle M.$4 | < 4333/5 8 Oe! Insurance ....... 17/—-18/- | Commedia <.- 4/- bid Llod 
£3814 | £315, | 17 ¢ oe en” | od san a > ol eee 15) 16/-2d | a, ns a 
‘Te ol tt $20 $20, ¢|| Shell Transport £1... | 85/— |+5/7lo) 5 19 O || Invest Trust Se ae H Amer. Indus. ... 18/—19/- | +2/- 
93/9 | 76/1014) 17 lp Deal Trinidad Lease. £1 |) = 915 0 0} Scot. BILLT. . 12/9-13/9% “4 [oe ie: : | 149-159 |—1iod 
49 101 6 i 7 12 Trin, Pet. scilaneoun £il| 46/3 | +2/9 | ill deb..... * tab - 34 *! a 12'6-13'6 “— 
scellaneous | I} rnhill def = 12/9-13 9 +3 
18/1012) 15/71, || § 5 1 fee aemage Bread fl . - | 16/10°2, ‘te! ; 7 . Ca Nat _ a 13/3-14 3 + 4lod 
mo | ie | 8 Ment fi | 20/- | —tisdl 70 0 || National C...... 14) 9-15/9xd | 60/1 De on —i5— | od 
we |i 2 Kanal. Metal £4 | 76 | 3a] 818 0 || National De w-" |yyjaip-tz/dloxd| + Lied || Metals & Mins. | 11/9-129 | +11 
izi= | 63 || 3 | Amal. Press 10/- | 10/6xd) —1/3| 9 10 O || Nat. Invest. 11 * lola ag 4 || Coma, Invest. 16/—17/- | +1012 
= Le) 10/3 10 | Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/~ i 7/6 | 1870] at 0! 3d | Other Groups 7. oe 
me | ate | 33 | eect Seer ct | 73 | 43/9| 5 12 0 | Semee -.------ es ies *| 34 _ || Brit. Emp. 1st —_— “| wl 
a. ae 10 *¢ Barker ohn cl . || 50/—xe: —1/-| 6 0 FF — sale 13/ 3-14/3 |+4lod | Producers ....... | atte dite “Tied 
94'0/ 51114! a5 ayameae ) Ue tee 8 se 14/719=15/70 +1od || Domestic . | “eae. | ... 
45/71)| 37/0 *|| s3215 ¢ | Pure Drug 5/- | ane | +13) 3 2 3 4 gy 15 9-16/9 vee De 2nd Ser. |  §/—-8/9xd | — lied 
27/112 19/6 || “10 Borax Deferred £1 20/712). Nil || Protected Ist ... 130 bid tEedi, Prov. Ld | 17/—18/- " 
15/419, 93 || 9 Bow, Paper Mills £1 9/3 | —9d | 414 Og| Do. 2nd... 13/712 bid | +40 ‘Do “B".. | 12/—13/-_| 
239° | 156 | Tee Bristol Aero. 10/- is sel 4 9 6 | “15 Moorgate” loxd [101 a|| Do. Reserves | 13/3-14/3xd | “a 
353 329 254.4 British Match £1, 34/41 | 410 0 | Inv. —,- 10/7te A/a aie | | Selective AT. | lggbid | - 36 
a Match £1”. I a he | a” Sa 
l4/dle) 83- | e2uig ¢ Brit--Amer. Tob. <i |) 95/~|+10/- $10 8'| Inv. General... | 14/4i2-15.4)| ...° | Do. “B | 
“| 30 : BrothoetA | 3a9 |. | 9 i410 || Inv. 2nd General 10/71e°11/7ioxd} 2/6 | Brit, Trans. _... | I1/-xdbid | —3d_ 
i re a b Hag... ied od 8 5 || Inv. Inc. & Res 10!o| —1/- || Bank, Ins. &Fin. | 11/412-12/412 | — 122 
55ip | 35 4 le & Wir. Hdg.... 4712 | | 8 Gold ....... )16/1029-17/10!2) —1/— 11/6-12/6 | —3d 
13101° us | s GOs es. § 18 | web hit 8 0) Hundeed «2.22. Ag |e | DO ae 173-183 | 
2 3 25 . - : yee ident..... (9-1e h 13/9-14/9 | - 
30/6 | 35/- | I2e¢ De Havilland Air. “i 36/3 | ... |$ 18 = ponents. 7/3-7/1012 |... 1 in 12/19 bid | —6d 
13 | a Sacco § Zoe | t#5i,8 10 0 || Security First re ee Squese.. i e143 a 
~ 7 ° as (9 | —1/3| ie ete heel Ae s | 
He |g |e a me | Taal8 8 S| adenee-- | scat (as | Boe isk ante siatce| 
27/9 | 18/3 +12, Fairey  10/< /3 +9d 4 716 0 d 3rd Ser. : 12/- bid —3d | Orthodox ......... | — 
53/~ | 43/- 5 - 5 20 om Setiogamce (c) Last two ae dividends. 
” oie off i (b) Fin rere % basis. t Free of ooo 
cred prices are ncome Tax. t 2 (w) Yield on 30% basis. 
{m) including bonus of 5 Fannie re paid tee le? y asis ais ¢) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
(d) Yield on 18-95% _ BST at” “o) don 124% é 
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an es. TRAFFICS 
eee week — Receipts, 
week ended As 27 ane | _ 
mr 4 u 3 pee a a Hh 
L.M. & S.— = gen | a 
aiding 608) 411) 230) 64 1,249 18203 15283, 8,472 23,755) 41,958 
1939 il 02} 508) 272 78 1) 1,383 te 6,909) 24,948 | 42,942 
a oid 415 286 198 484, 899 1172910760 7,961 18, 721\ 30,450 
NE ine ald 429 373) 227) bes eae 11687 10974, 8,490 19,464 31,15! 
a8 Siebiaeeniaial asl 00 110 279 $44 7,659 6,237 3,647, 9,884) 17,543 
OO cea cial 288 222 110 332) 620 7,674 6,8 3,783 10,619, 18,293 
| 
RRR” 402, 58 33 «91 493 11415 2, 1,029 eee 14,484 
_ Bporerpesese 420 64 35 99 SI9 11493 2, 1,082 3,176, 14,669 
suinnanaendsintiede eer cain ee 
Total— 2+ | 
aes sed 924. 571.1495 3,185 49006 34320 21,109 55,429 104,435 
1939 


seccceccovecces a 1170 ood =n 3,553 48848 | 22,324 [am 107, 1055 


(a) Sas cad in. 26. 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 














LONDON TRANSPORT _BOARD 


| Receipts | with prey, 
pee Year 
| ea 
Week ending Aug. 26, 1939, before pooling ............... 568,400 | 
etal) Gees Gb GNP cenncxcshescnigintnrcsteientiectodapreteoens 4,635,000 | r 1t8,400 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 24, 1939 ....,....... 29,736, 
L-P.T-B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25,1938 --...---” 29/388-200 | t 347,009 
L-P.T-.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 *........... 28,732,000 | + 255'099 
L.P.T.B. secsipen oe, ven to June, 1938, after pooling...... 30,923,828 | + 676,459 
London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1838." | 42,120,179 | + 742/259 





INDIAN 
G R : P Pa — 
for Week eS 
1939 | + or - 1939 | +or- 





Re Rs.) 
~ 83,827) 1,29, 18,267, —13,3i,543 
24,22,000) + 4,35,668| 3,73,74,113 435°74'292 
24,87,000) + 56,000) 4,39,73 3,000 — 812,000 
18,61,000! + 1,10,74012 ,92, 34,362 +13,37.959 
| _416,15,681) + 1,10,019|1,88,82,664 + + 1,82,574 












































(000’s omitted) oa 
CANADIAN 
3 Canadian National | 33 lane 1 3,574,723 + 204, 9,3321113,72 7 = 
3, 22,246) 

—Gaadaies Vues Z Canedien Pacific... | 33 | © a 1 __23636,0001 +. 19,000. 81 7B +3300 
Gross decrease, half 1938, 
ae ee ree 7 SOUTH a ee AMERICAN 
Guns joan cond tall eek, | * 5 Antofi 34 |Aug. * | 7,500 | + 3,600) 439,240/- 8 

x , > ARZASA  cecccvves > $00) | _ 9,260 

second 38 — 

8 weeks to Ag. 27 1939 + 874 Argentine N.E. ...... 8 a sigs O88 Ws 304! — 030 
Av. tncrease, fod half 1939 | +109-25 B.A. and Pacific...... 8 #1, 753310 ' eal 10,035,000 . 235,00 
pepo een ee = . + 4138 B.A. Central .......+. 5 July 29 Aiea 14,800 516,400 — 10,400 
BS Pomerat i ae B.A. Gt. Southern .. | 8 |Aug. 26 free 5894 306 38 "nn 

ae teoecemntee 25 cele : ~ £1 39.702 + 3474 mais i i 
ss bl Central Argentine... | 8 264 $7122'88114. 167336 1,064,026 + 196041 
Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts lies 7 
Seam) Meese lca =| 6] ult Bia tee 
— 161, ,079,000 
Company es sesebenin 34 26 wp Az3i088 Beet) * e762) : iS 121 
Pass. | Goods | Total | Goods | ‘tet lee 5 at @881\2 asi . 75,199 — 21,158 
United of Hevees 8 Ae 575| — 152, 129,731'— _ 6,323 
Belfast, & Co, Down— * Convert ee Receipts in Argentine 

Sn diilicsiineneamiiana 3:4 0-4 3-8| 89-6) 14:6! 104-2 | pesos. t For ight. ae Cogverted at official rate. (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 

1939 siieiandsiadieaih 3-7 0-4 41) 92:3) 148) 107-1 (e) ¢.” 

eS 15-2 9:8 | 25:0| 379- 0 | . IPTS 

3999 ali ah leciestaidiae 15-6 10:8 | 26-4 300-0 340-7 930-7 SUEZ CANAL as z ri 

: 1939 | | 
NT ecliteninltiniie 49:6| 40-6} 90-2)\1,258-1 \1,319-0 | 2,577: Receipts . . \— 5,821,400\— 310,000 
UE itinudiclimanerstain 52-1| 38-4 90-5 1259°6 | 1356-2 Ze1s-6 Transit Reoel 3 ug 20 . a % 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY \.NY RESULTS 
Net Profit | Appropriation Corresponding 
sie p After Amount —— na Last 
Year | from | Payment | Available || Carried to ax 
= es tae Deben- | Distri- | eee eee ee | De 
ccount ; o. e . 
ture bution ann oo | Profit | dend 
aie 
: | 9 
oi tnt Rd ee etced wo 
sbrough, Mort & Co. .. 2,032! 153,343 
Iron, Coal and Steel ee * tT | 
— puantey saliacipeaol 2,500 61,250 35 67,000, 30,927 a st = 
aad 6,957, 33,485 1 30,000, 21,541) 
Thomas (Richard) & Co. . # ; = 298,465 78) | O78 946 5 
ubber 
Pahang Para .........ss0s-eseeee 1 857|| 3,048, 2°08 
: Trusts q 
Compass Investment ....... . 4,431 2 am 11,735|| 23,01 
nd Alliance Trust........ 1,600, 21 30 13,475 111, oor) 21 
Staveley Trust ..............00 47,854| 27, all Nil 
ee - Wa orks ef eee eee , 10 
orcestershire ......... 962 6,869, 
Allied Inde cel io : = | sa 706) 
ndustri i 93,750 50 10,456)| 124, 
Fenner (J. H.) and Co........ 6,797 7 1,500 12,517 (@) 6 
aioindeee Ga 21,750, 15 20,000, 36,789) 60 one 05 
Triplex Safety Glass ....... iso) 73) 38,605 ae 5364) Nil 
Total Profits, 1939, in £000’s : ek ~~ 
© August 26 ........c000008 216,1 287,8 41,808 115,516, ... 54,780, 75,832\| 234 
To September 2 ........ wade 217, 289,412|| 41,89 oe 5 a 55, 76,193|| 235 
: pe 
Half year. (a) No comparable figure (6) Absorbed £70,000 (c) Absorbed £90,625. 
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Coal 


CoaL OuTPuT TeuT (000 tons) 


Week ended Jan.-June 


District Aug. Aug. 
12, 19, 1938 1939 
1939 1939 


Northumberld.| 184:2 279-01 7,649-8| 7,804 +5 





Durham ...... 262:5| 620-6) 18,773-8} 18,631-8 

Yorkshire... 565°2| 854:°7 ate 
s,Cheshire) 

a Wales 152: 331°7 en 10,046°5 

Derby, Notts & 

donee ie 349°5| 649-5) 18,692-6| 19,803-9 

Staffs, — 

Salop 

Warwick ... 13: 355-5} 11,557-5| 12,098 -6 

South Wales & 


Monmouth... | 237:8} 666°5/21,456-6) 20,984-8 
Other English 
districts® ... 39-1} 113-2 3171-1) 3,282°1 





Scotland ...4.. | 600-3) 613-4| 17,284-4) 17,650-3 
Total ....0 a4 4,484° 1/133829-4}136201-2 


* Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset 
and Kent. 


Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 





Metals 


SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 





Week ended | From Jan. 1 to 


A »| Aug. . 31,! 
139 | m3 Aatagh Aamo 








Tons Tons Tons | Tons 
Copper ...... 9,500 | 14,200 | 312,475 | 214,485 
Tin ........ | 1,285 1,715 | 57,460 960 
Lead |... 
Spelter ...... 

U.K. Stocks 

Aug. 19, | Aug. 

ce [Aisa | M1535" 
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Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—{cont.) 
__TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


| Week ended 
Aug. 20,|Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 
1938 1939 | 1939 


Production—per om. 

















capacity .........06 verses | 48°57 | Holiday) 65-95 
!Aug. 25, Aug. 17, ‘Aug. 24, 
1938 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons | 3,193 | 2,529 
Stocks—warehouse _ and 
in vans ......... Tons | 3,021 | 1,704 
\Thirty-four weeks ended 
Aug. 25, Aug. 24, 
1938 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons ' 161,527 | 152,238 





Foods 


WorRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
__(000 quarters) _ 


Week ended | From Aug. 1 
to 


Aug. , Aug. | Aug. ; Aug. 

19, | 26, | 27, | 26. 

_| 1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
| | 

729; 480! 2,077) 2,306 


334! 530 540; 1,712 




















145) 211, 1,174, 576 
cee sae 
92, 123} 204 336 
| 312: ... 
62} 50) ... | 216 
1,362} sp 5,956 5,178 
! 
495, 415] 1,217) 1,581 
193; 147) 1,927; 734 
15, 10: 101; 50 
110 94, 492, 398 
27} 49, «456, «243 
131 142) 354) 388 
34, 69) 163 


38} 

7 we 
33 9} 122) +60 
43, 61] 60, 211 
25]... 37, 74 
286] 398) 1,035) 1,276 
._| 1,362! 1,394, 5,956! 5,178 


Wori_p SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
_____ Maize Meat (’000 quarters) 


Week ended From Apr. 1° 























From Aug. | Aug. | Aug. ; Aug. 
19 | 26, | 27, | 26, 
a | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Argentina ......... vs | 236, 265: 4,460, 8,716 
tic America ... 19| 9,514 475 
Danube Region ...... 16 be 2,062) 1,054 
S. & EB. Africa ...... | 235 88) 401) 1,378 
Indo-China, etc. ... 49} 50| 724, 702 
Total ......... | 559] 441! 17,161 12,325 
Week ended 
‘Aug. 19, Aug. 
1939 | 1939 
Arrivals Sanden Gates 
. S ssaiceanaes a 14,983 | 14,789 


ent 660 | 4,773 
That ..... ccnencs 1.5008 |. oo 


thuUaNIAaN .....ceeveeeserees 3,301 2,856 
Polish seeececeececeseceseececs 5,176 | 6,032 
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OTHER Foops—(cont.) 
| Week ended 


| Aue. 19 | Aug. 26, 





1939 | 1939 

Corte : 
Movements i in Lond. (cwt.) : | 

Brazilian—Landed ......... 236 | 24 

» D/d for home consn. 77 | 52 

” Exports Siabitanicianunies om 24 

» Stocks, end of week 5,637 | 5,585 
Central and S. American : | 

DIN cn tscinsarccare oe 

D/d for home consn. 1,980 | 1,934 

i Ea 492 335 

Stocks, end of week 80,284 | 78,015 

Other kinds—Landed...... 688 | 764 

» D/d for home consn. 3,758 | 3,693 

Pe Exports REA 976 | 1,716 


» Stocks, end of week | 134,678 | 130,033 
Meat: 


Supplies at Smithfield (tons): | 
MN ios stares cicctancaians 8,151 | 7,597 
Beet UP GONE. va vkcicckececes 4,258 | 3,928 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,784 | 2,493 
Pork and bacon ............ 634 | 680 
A re 475 | 496 
Sucar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 
7,885 3,612 


16,070 | 16,419 
99,581 | 


@ 
S 
~] 
~J 
ne 


32,349 | 40,305 
10,791 | 11,405 


24,919 | 25,340 
2.612 | “1,144 

451} 215 
2,741 | 1,947 





73,863 | 80,356 


* Weeks ended Aug. 17th and Aug. 24th. 


Miscellaneous 


Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
_ AND LIVERPOOL 








Week ended 
Aug 19, | | Aug. 26, 
1939 1939 
Landed .......... iindbenens . tons 1,259 933 
Delivered ......ccccccccsees tons 4,809 | 6,020 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 50,708 45,621 
WorLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(°000 tons) a 
Week ended F oom my 1 








as Aug. | Ang. Aug. 
12, 19, | 19, 
1939 mtr 1939 me 1938 1939 


ntine to— 

.K. Orders 0-1 haa 194-9 190-3 
Continent ......... 12:2 | 9-2 | 433°5: 459-0 
U.S.A. and Canada | 13:6 se 224:7, 327°6 

: Brazi 

Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders 4:6} 6:1] 70:4 86:2 
addgote 0-5 one 0-9 #414 

to— | 
U.K. and Orders 5-4 1:1 | 104-6) 97-6 
Continent ......... 0:4 8 3:8 12-0 

Madras to U.K....... ae sain ae 

















(Be, nee wereente T T ovement in Lond. (bags Australia, etc....... 2°81] ws 10-4) 11:7 
Ret ROU cimceadina ict _ 4,745 4,701 oo id 2,190 ie ieemerssestes Foe wal | is 
Tin pee geste tetseeesenens 20,891 | 18,745 D/d for home consumption | 3,829 | 2,400 Sundries ..cececeeeee | oe | 0 
in (London and eR OTIS 5 TRRROUID spec eccnsceqececccnss 646 | 575 | —— 
_—— ocks, end of week ...... 116,990 | 114,405 Total ......... 39°6 | 19-2 1056:8 1198-7 
Aug. Aug. 23, Aug. 30, 
qusieemes EC giitigme  oe e =e 
cossee «70 6714 Tin, N. Straits, spot . seceee 49°1219 48°75 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) —cont. : ait 
Masse, Chicago Oct srvvee  OOly 56) Lead, N.Y. = pt saseeseseres “ a Cotton, Am. Mid. Septenso- ‘< + 
ago, Sept. . st Sot 304 —_ Petroleum, Nid. -cont. crude 
Wy cae Sep 362 © MISCELLANEOUS "B) 33 deg. to 33°90, at welh =, 
soe B6lg 3459 Cocoa, N.Y, Acre 4°27 413 —ss perbarrel ..........0000ee 


METALS 
Copper, Connecacun sesesenes 10°50 


10:50 
Export c.if. 10-60 10-6213 





Coffee, N. cash— 
Ris, BAD tnkerscconss 514 514 


Cotton N.Y., No i oid 3 h2 





Rubber, N.Y. oo ee spot 165g 1696 
do. 


1653 16%6 
Sugar, Do. ty. Cuban Cent. 


eg., SPOT ceseeccveeeeees 2°80 2:90 














































ne on ORRIN Vib pce mynti ae tte 
7 . 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


30, 


GRAIN, etc.— . 2 
Wheat— eo & ses & 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. ....++-++ = ° = | 
. Gaz. av., per cwt. 
ue Oct., per cental 3 9 3 10 
Flour, 280 ib.— 
Straights, d/d London.........++- =. . : . . 
Manitoba, ex store ..........+++- 4 210 #2 6 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. ... . ; : 
ts, 
Maize, La Plata, "landed, "480 Ib.. 23 9 2 0 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. ...... 8 0 8 0 
MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 ib.— a3 a4 
English long sides.............++ 5s 2 3 2 
4 8 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... o. oe 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— + be Take fae 
English wethers secccccescoesecses 5 0 4 : 
2 
N.Z. frozen wethers .....+0: SB Ss 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 44 
IN.Ze TOBE ccccceccoccee enteiaie : : 5 4 
: 5 98 51 
Pork, English, per 8 lb. ......... 5 8 re 
BACON cwt. 

cl Sa ins 100 0 100 0 

stabediininanenbtnineneceseente 100 0 - 

UIE. . ccuinannieiizpninediinnsnnptanen ny 2. s 
Iri 91 0 91 0 

TE citiocubdiidhndcesendeswennneneeiae 101 0 101 0 

HAMS owt. 
a ei 9 0 9 0 
MR cccvccccccccccesesccecsesss 92 0 3s 
United States ..........000.+000++- 2 }o2 0 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER cwt.)— 

. a 113 0 116 0 
eI ccisnnidititcsesensreseseies 114 0 117 ° 
Dieu Zertamd ccccscscccesccceseese 120 0 { as 0 

: 1235 Olw 
I ctetenbtienpsocnspnennsicns 126 oy Nom 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

. : 62 0 62 0 
Canadian (mew)  ...........ess0e0- 63 0 63 0 
New Zealand _ .......ccsccccccceses = : 4 > 
English Rear ~~ acasocsecceente = 0 88 0 

48 0 50 0 
Dutch Ree eee SSR ORES R HEHE ee 54 0 56 0 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
— 26 6 22 0 
Accra, g-t. seeeeeeceserceseesesereeess 21 O 3 ¢ 
de 42 0 4 
Trinidad eeeeeeeeeree SOCCER eee eee 55 0 . . 
38 0 
Grenada .......... Se 436 4 (0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. c. & t. ...........00. = . = : 
Costa Rica, medium to good ... 82 0 84 0 
i 56 0 58 0 
Kenya, medium  ..........0000eee: 7” 0 72 0 
EGGS (per 120)— 
. 17 0 17 6 
English (15-1512 Ib.) ...-.00005) 17 6 18 0 
. 12 0 12 6 
Danish (1512 Ib.) ........ janboubaen 1226 130 
FRUIT— 


Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes { 17 17 0 18 
S. African (Navels) et B $ 2 


; 14 0 17 
Lemons, Naples ......... boxes) 33 9 33 
* Californian ...... bxs. I . s 
3 0 4 
= Murcia, | ...... cases { 43 13 
Apples, W. Australian ............ 16 3 7 
Grapefruit, S. Afrn. (M.S.) 4 LS 
» Brazilian (M.S.) bus.4 8 9 12 
Pears (Californian) Bartletts ... = : . 
- =i Sie... ca { : 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
i a einen al = } 41 
PEPPER (per Ib.)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... : = 0 
0 
white Mutiock tara fin Bos 3" 6 
” (Duty paid 0 3i2 0 
POTATOES epieiabaen 
English, King Edward, Sitland{ 3 9 5 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) { ff) § 90. 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Contes 96°, prpt. shipm. 
-K./Cont. 9 7 
Yellow Crystals .......ss.s000 22 in 2 
Cubes SOOO R ORO e ESP ESET OeeEEEES 27 Ip 27 


* Weeks ended Aug. 17th and Aug, 24th 


SOS SCOEOAPPWEAMOWAOADOCOWWSS 


“FFP 


oooo 


Ste ~ 


t These prices are for fuel oll for 


Aug. 23, oe 30, 
1839 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—conr. 6m 7. 
CI sxccccickocasioscocccdsceses 24 1012 25 Ile 
22 9 23 0 
Granulated  .......ccsceccereeseeees 23 71 23 10! 
22 Tio 23 0 
Home Grown .......... Sereecceces 22 10lo 23 3 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per Ib.)— dd. d. 
ESTED dcnciecnminatsonanntebodnan 16°46 16:40 
iis SEINE Caddcndbeeddinutécressbecasens 12:85 sas 
Ml Sniiiebinebsipeunibiiebenwanite 14:69 e 
ion ( sidiihdidiaed te catitdimemiees 13:93 13°55 
BINED: ° Side dnsdgedbadidacnhaowsned 10°82 10-30 
ITIL: nctrindbdbbudecshbhabebobeiend 11-52 11-92 
pcihiastiinuniintiiagnnees> 14:94 15°51 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— s d. s. d. 
Virginia, stemmed and un- 0 8 08 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un-{/ 0 9 09 
SOI. occncccesipniscencbascne 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 0 7 
PENIIED ; sencabsndtataentbuacnece 1 ‘ 1 ‘, 
{ Stemmed indeeanes : : 2 : 2 2 
East Indian \ 0 4 0 4 
; _Unstemmed ngnntl 1 0 10 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.) d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 5-25 5-49 
» Giza, F.G.F. Ceeteereeeeeee . 6:80 7:09 
Yarns, 32’s Twist  ..........0.005 Gig 95g 
» 40” s Weft epecccvacconcocces 10 1014 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. 16\4 1610 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. a 2. a. 
ak * 32's & 50’s 16 10 17 O 
” in. hirtings, 75 yds., 
19 x 19, 32's & 40’s 23 6 233 «9 
» 38 in. dit:o, 38 yds., 
18 x 16,10 lb. ...... 9 10 9 ll 
» 239 in. ditto, 372 yds., 
16 x 15, 8lg lb. ...... 8 ll 9 0 
FLAX (per ton)— £ s. £.* 
ent 81 0 
RCN TE, coi noccccccovcccccses 83 0 85 0 
em i cect ences oS} 84 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... 9 0 9 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
ig 71 O Nom. 
Manilla, Aug.-Oct. “J2” .... 1710 20 O 


JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 


SIL "Secs ccucknbacoesedese 20/116 Nom. 
Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
UIEIIIINNS  sisnensecstdioktnedsotuas 20/126 21/17,6 
SISAL (per ton)— 13/5/0 15/0/0 
African, TRFTDRR, ccncbvencceisis 14/15/0 17/0/0 
SILK (per Ib.)— Se oe ae § 
Canton ..... sebansncconsoonscoccosese 10 : 7 . 
ll 1 
Japan eeeecceeees Oe eeeeereccorcceseeees 12 6 13 O 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan licicdiieiendis ‘el oid 
WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 
English, Southdown, greasy ... 1219 121 
~- Lincoln hog, washed... 12 i2° 
eee scd. super combg. 7 aie 
-S.W. greasy, su Line 1 
N.Z. greasy, Katt bees 50-86 an 12\o 121» 
» » bred 40-44 1llp 1112 
Tops— 
Merinos 70’s average ......... 27 27 
64’s avanainte . 2519 25lo 
Crossbred = coctéuss Scdsoosess 1810 18lo 
x. | ED mipetantedeiobent 1712 1712 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 45°. ee a, 
Welsh, best Admiralty ....:.... ie i 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... => : > ; 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...{ 37 9 22 0 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ...... 9 0 9 0 
Som, liddlesbrough ............ oes e = . 
Tinie... perbox 20 3 20 3 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
a oe 44/12/6 45/10/0 
BUR diuchounsenecn bile 44/13/9 45/12/6 
gp te eth dvoncannucasscsces tas Site 
Sante 229/17/6 229/17/6 
cash Peete ee eeeeeeeeeee Sas tose hee 
Three months . / 
Seo OPO eee eee ne 227/5/0 
LE Pasa Telige 
wnt PIG ...ccececcceesesereee  18/0/0 18/10/0 
eatee> 14/7/6 _15/0/0 
: Se eeeeeeeeeeees eeeeeees eeeeeee 14/10/0 15/ /6 
Aluminium, and bars ... 94/ 94/0/0 
» Tolling billets ...... 102/0/0 102/0/0 
Nickel, home and export wnneee HO pees td 
Antimony, Chinese serene 55/0/04 3310/0 
2 d. s. d. 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit $9 3 # : 
Quicksilver ............ per 76 Ib. iste e130 


inland consumption—other 
the Government tax. 


i 


Aug. 23, 
> 


GOLD, per fine ounce ............ 148 é, 


SILVER, (per eunce)— 


POTTER RRO R SEES OOH SET eEESeEes 


1 6lig 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Aug. 
1939" 


& J 
158 6 


l Thig 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper — 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)— 
oa 


4-ton | and upwards perton 41 0 





41 0 
CHEMICALS— s. d. s. d, 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% of im fo 
4 
: e 2 0 
» Nitric ..... Or eereererressseses 0 2l> 0 . 
‘ 51 0 5 
»  Oxalic, net ............. od 0 6° 06° 
» Tartaric, English, less 5%{ { }, ff, 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. 1 1° 1 1° 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { ty a : ee 
és Sulphate ............... 7/3/6 = 7/3/6 
s. d. 8. d, 
Borax, gran. ............ percwr. 13 6 13 6 
- DRUIOD » isaccucdbibesearicdeie 15 0 150 
Nitrate of soda ......... perton 8/5/0 8/5/0 
Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton 37/0/0 37/0/0 
» Sulphate ...... per ton { iattite 7 ie 
Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Co ctecmsesnnieans per ton { iio ta 
Sulphate of copper pertoa 1900 19/00 
COPRA (per ton)— 
SokPs WOUMN, CEE, © cccccnccesscces 1063 11/0/0 
HIDES (per ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
Wet salted, Australian ............ \ : Hi ; Ht 
West Indian .......c.cececeeseeee: S Be 8 Me 
5 0 453 O 45g 
Cape Cee eeeeeeneereeesesees Sereeseeres 0 454 0 434 
Dry and Drysalted Cap: _...... : 7 ; Ms 
Market Hides, Manchester— . 
Best heavy ox and heifer le : an ; = 
0 535, 0 53, 
ARE BOUT | sichsicaseredsnressccees 0 555 0 55 
0 5% O 5 
URE GE Wavccteccecccocscncgsce: 0 73 0 1% 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine......{ 39 6 9 
LEATHER (per |b.)— 12 12 
Sole Bends,’8/12 Ib......... es \ Sew ee 
24 24 
Bark-Tanned Sole ............... } ee 
Shoulders from DS Hides ...... cs Sa 
» Eng. or WS do. ...... : ‘ . ‘ 
Bellies from DS do. ....se.0+++. ih or 
0 8 0 8 
» Eng. or WS do. ......... 010 010 
Dressing Hides —.............+0++ ; : : ; 
6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz.4 32 & 3 8 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London . cea) oe 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 010 0 10 
<2 
euneee piidatiientininatiennhas 0 Bt 0 at 
Diesel ....cccceseesees péevees 0 47 0 4% 
end ee ain 15/5/0 19/00 
, re 
ei pied tice ...... “Sain 0 Bi 
Fine hard Para ............s000+0+ , Ty 0 TM 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— [3 0 %0 
TN Orange ........0000+ ccccbeccese (39 0 #9 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 5 6 
London town .....c.ceseeeeeeeees 5 6 1 
TIMBER— ; 4 moo 200 
Swedish we 3x - per st 22/0/0  23/10/0 
s 3 3% eeecee » 21/0/0 22/10/0 
» eecccecce ” 26/10/0 28/0/0 
Pitching -..eoneeneen per load 13/100 14100 
Rio Deals wssvsssssseeee bmg std. 24/0/0 4/0/0 
Cee e en eee ene eeeeeeee ft. 0/10/0 0/10/0 
poatens S Mahogany logs c. 0/60 96/0 
English Planks . 0/7/0 =—0/7/0 
English Ash Planks 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 24/15/0 29/15 
Linseed, naked ........... eeeeeee 32/5/0 32/5 
Cotton-seed, crude ... 16/10/0 16/30 
Coconut, crude ......... 15/10/0 16/100 
BI desea ttneeoestocanoc 12/5/0, 13/19 
Oil Linseed, Eng.......... 8/10/0 % 
Seeds, yo 12/0/0 
ieee 12/130 13/519 
33 0 50. ° 
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